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CHURCH UNITY AND THE PAPACY. 


BY REV. LUCIAN JOHNSTON. 


HAT the Catholic Church is desirous of 
making all possible concessions to ob- 
tain church unity is apparent enough, 
but honest endeavors ought not in jus- 
tice to be fooled by the false hope 
that Rome will or can sacrifice one of 
her fundamental principles; above all 
that the Roman Pontiff can step down 

from his throne to sit “primus inter pares,” for the Papacy 
must be our basis for any negotiations looking towards unity. 
It therefore follows that a careful study of Papal history ought 
to occupy much of the attention of all peacemakers, and it is 
with this object in view that they are requested to follow us 
into a period of history where a cursory reading will perhaps 
clear up many misconceptions of its true character and claims, 
since it is a period full of lessons for church-union advocates 
at least as regards that great stumbling-block in their way—the 
Pope. We presume that these good people desire unity because 
they believe it to have been the intention of Christ; in other 
words, because it is the natural state of the church, a mark of 
its Christ-origin. Now, the period we are to discuss most clearly 
shows, at least to our mind, that the Papacy is the bulwark of 
church unity, since all the fierce attacks then directed against 
it arose principally from princes whose sole object was to dis- 
member the Universal Church into so many national churches 
by destroying the international influence of Rome. The great 
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Western Schism was the effect of the Avignon residence of the 
popes, that at bottom was an attempt to make the pope French, 
and the results of it all were the various Concordats or Pragma- 
tic Sanctions which in their essence and intention were nothing 
less than the same attempt in a different form to nationalize 
the church. Nationalism was at the bottom of the Avignon 
“ Captivity,” nationalism was at the bottom of those sanctions, 
and in every case were they attempts to shorten Papal power, 
because the Papacy of its very nature is the guardian of church 
unity or universality—which is the same—irreconcilably opposed 
to nationalism, 7. ¢., to separateness, to church dismemberment. 

We assert that nationalism—in a word, politics—was at the 
bottom of those fierce attacks upon Papal power in the period 
from the beginning of the fourteenth up to well-nigh the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century. 


EARLY ATTEMPTS TO DEGRADE THE PAPACY. 


Before coming to facts it is interesting to note the tone of 
the contemporary writers who treated the question of church 
and state. John Huss has been called “the Precursor” of the 
Revolution, but he is simply a copyist of theories long before 
boldly and more ably broached by Occam, Marsiglio of Padua, 
and Jean de Jandun, in all of whom we find taught plainly the 
absolute dependence of church upon state. The state with them 
is supreme. Occam gave the emperor a right to depose the 
pope should he fall into heresy, and, since he admits that the 
pope can err as well as a general council, it needs no great 
power of discernment to understand how such doctrines in the 
hands of an unscrupulous emperor would reduce the pope and 
church in general to a condition of abject servitude. The “ De- 
fensor (1326) Pacis,” the joint work of Marsiglio and Jean de 
‘Jandun, went even further. The pope in their hands is simply 
a representative of the general council; in fact church govern- 
ment is only a question of expediency, not necessary for salva- 
tion. The council itself requires confirmation from the state. 
All the pope has to do is to signify to the state the advisability 
of summoning a council. The emperor convokes and directs it 
as he would a diet of the empire; punishes ecclesiastics who 
are disobedient—. ¢., to his orders. In a word, “ Marsiglio re- 
gards all the judicial and legislative power of the church as in- 
herent in the people and delegated by them to the clergy. The 
community and the state are everything; the church is put com- 
pletely in the background; she has no legislative or judicial 
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power, and no property.” * Luther and Calvin even hesitated 
before such subversive propositions, yet this book appeared 
about the year 1326—a significant fact which I beg the reader 
to keep in mind. A second preliminary consideration is also 
worthy of note. 

Up to the period under discussion the states of Europe were 
united in one great Christian family, whose international relations 
were substantially moulded on the principle of obedience to the 
common father at Rome. That this principle was not always 
observed in practice we deny not; no principle of international 
law is invariably obeyed. But it was nevertheless admitted and 
pretty generally put in practice. Now, however, it was approach- 
ing its end, and in its place was slowly but surely making way 
another principle which later on found its full expression in 
Macchiavelli’s Principe. I mean the principle of self-aggrandise- 
ment—in a word, of “ Balance of Power”; a principle of its very 
nature opposed to such a concept of states as brothers, holding 
them rather as “tame vipers in a glass vase, each seeking to get 
its head above the others”; in a word, the spirit of concentrated 
Nationalism was in the womb of time—its birth is not far off. 
Soon will state separate from state, nationai characteristics be- 
come intensely pronounced, literature itself will discard the uni- 


versal Latin tongue for the sake of national idioms, and—a 
necessary consequence—we will see, as a first symptom, princes 
grow jealous of one another’s hold upon the pope and jealous 
of the pope’s hold upon their subjects. The Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria was no fool when he accepted the dedication to himself 


” 


of the “ Defensor Pacis”—it was a new code of international 
law and a guarantee that religion, at least in Germany, would 
be German, let it be Catholic anywhere it might like. 


After these preliminaries we can now come to facts, and see 
how these principles are put in practice. In a memorial laid 
before the Council of Constance is the following: ‘“Occasio et 
fomentum schismatis erat discordia inter regna; inter se prius 
divisa de papatu contendentibus se pariformiter conjunxerunt. 
Quz quidem discordia si inter regna non processisset schisma 
non tam leviter inchoatum fuisset.” With this in their hands 
will any one accuse us of ignorance when we assert that politics, 
national jealousy, was at the bottom of the schism? A contem- 
porary document here asserts that the schism was occasioned 
and fomented by national antipathies. True it does not tell 


*. History of the Popes, Pastor, vol. i. p. 79. 
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us what they were. Perhaps the writers of the memorial looked 
upon their assertion as too true to need proof. That we can 
see for ourselves. 

“Pendant la lutte entre Boniface VIII. et le roi de France, 
on avait vu pour la premiére fois, en France, le roi appeler des 
décisions du pape a un concile général, dont il semblait ainsi 
admettre la supériorité par rapport au Saint-Siége: cette idée 
ne sera perdue: on la retrouvera lors du grand schisme d’Occi- 
dent, et aussi, avec l’affirmation de la pletne indépendance du pou- 
voir royal, dans la déclaration Gallicane de 1682. A travers les 
siécles, Louis XIV. donné la main a Philippe le Bel.”* We 
quote this passage because it gives us a good insight into the 
secret motives of a prince from whom came the fatal invitation 
to the pope that he transfer his residence from Rome to Avig- 
non. Rome, it is true, was unluckily just then not a particular- 
ly desirable place of residence in consequence of the fratricidal 
struggles desolating the whole peninsula, but that the overbear- 
ing oppressor of Boniface VIII. could have had any but sinister 
motives in inviting his successor to France is hardly tenable. 
And looking at it in the light of subsequent events, we think we 
see pretty clearly that his motive was nothing less than a deep- 
laid plot to acquire by fraud that preponderating influence over 
the Papacy which he could not obtain by force from proud Boni- 
face. Perhaps Philip himself saw not the ultimate aim of his 
uncertain attempt, but his successors comprehended it exactly. 
They saw that at the bottom it was a blow at the universal 
character of the church, a foundation of nationalism, of that 
rank, putrid Gallicanism which the “Eldest Daughter of the 
Church” and their “Most Catholic Majesties”’ have fostered 
with so much care in the mud of the Seine. 

It were unfair to withhold the meed of praise for learning 
and zeal from many of the Avignon popes so justly deserving 
of it, but their virtues must not blind us to the fact that they 
were “without exception more or less dependents of France. 
Frenchmen themselves and surrounded by a college of cardinals 
in which the French element predominated, they gave a French 
character to the government of the church. This character 
was at variance with the principle of universality inherent in it 
and in the Papacy. The church had always been the represen- 
tative of this principle in contradistinction to that of isolated 
nationalities” (Pastor, p. 58). “It was a deep-laid plan of 
policy on Philip’s part,” says Schlegel, “to fix the residence of 


* Histoire Générale, Lavisse-Rambaud, vol. iii. p. 313. 
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the popes for ever within his territories, in order more easily to 
extort their consent to all his selfish projects, . . . a policy 
by which the popes, during seventy years, were kept in a state 
of absolute dependence on the court of France.” A national 
church in place of a universal was the aim of that Avignon 
invitation ; and what better way to nationalize religion than by 
nationalizing its head, by stripping the Papacy of its universal 
prerogatives? Of course this state of affairs could not last; 
the wonder is that it lasted so long. After a long interval 
Gregory XI. crosses the Alps to return for good to his deso- 
lated patrimony—to proud Rome, whose churches, that once 
were filled with gorgeous ceremonials and music, now resounded 
with the neighing of horses stabled therein. The remedy, how- 
ever, came too late. France had too long been accustomed to 
regard the Papacy as a fief of the king, and was ready to snatch 
the first opportunity to reduce it to its former national character. 

Urban VI., with his hot-headed virtue, gave it quickly 
enough. And the French cardinals, sacrificing the church to 
their hatred of him, began that woeful schism by electing the 
“executioner of Cesena,” the anti-pope, Clement VII. Charles 
V. here again was at the same old game as his predecessor, 
Philip, with his hands, too, full of trumps. “ The free and in- 
dependent position which the new pope (Urban VI.) had from 
the first assumed was a thorn in the side of the king, who 
wished to bring back the Avignon days. . . . Charles V., 
therefore, secretly encouraged the cardinals to take the final 
step of electing a rival pope” (Pastor, p. 127). And when the 
evil was consummated with no less truth than glee did he ex- 
claim, “I am now Pope!” In truth was he. “Clement VII. 
was himself the servant of the French court; he had to put up 
with every indignity offered him by the arrogance of the cour- 
tiers, and to purchase their favor at the cost of the church in 
France, thus subjected to the extortions of both Paris and 
Avignon” (Pastor, p. 132). Perhaps this is unwelcome to many 
whose patriotism naturally leads them to think better of the 
“Eldest Daughter of the Church” than others more indifferent. 
To this day in their minds the legitimacy of Clement is at least 
discussed. Not to enter into this lengthy discussion, we merely 
quote the celebrated Chancellor Salutatio, who thus apostro- 
phizes the recreant cardinals; “Quis non videt vos non verum 
Papam querere sed solum Pontificem natione Gallicum ”’ 
(Pastor, p. 131). ‘Quis non videt.” Therefore a notorious fact 
that Clement’s election was inspired by no very honorable 
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motives. That many thinking and holy souls were then tossed 
in anxious doubt passes without contradiction, but those who 
held the reins of power saw clearly just where the real issue 
lay. “All the Latin nations, with the exception of Northern 
and Central Italy and Portugal, took the part of Clement VILI., 
and Scotland, the ally of France, naturally also adhered to the 
French pope. The attitude of England was determined by the 
enmity existing between that country and France; . 
the split in the church and the conflict between the two nations 
became blended together.” England clearly enough saw that 
her old enemy was seeking to Gadlicize the Papacy, to make the 
church a national, French affair. At bottom it was a_poli- 
tical job, and therefore England resisted it as such. Why? 
Gallicanism had become so rampant that even prophecy caught 
the infection. The hermit Telesphoros predicts most wonder- 
ful things, all of which somehow or other amount to nothing 
but a “programme of French hopes and political aspirations” 
(p. 153), as if the Divinity itself had become French. Of course 
the German emperor could play at that game just as well; so 
another prophet, Gamaleon by name, boomed up German poli- 
tics. How well had the doctrines of the “ Defensor Pacis” 
taken root! We have seen how it was an apotheosis of the 
secular power to which the church is subjected like any other 
institution, and now we see how Charles V. puts into practice 
those very same principles by indirectly nationalizing religion. 
And note this, which is so much to our purpose. To succeed 
his only means was to belittle the Papacy, to strip it practically 
at least of its international character, of its wealth, of its pre- 
rogatives. It was the first great blow at the unity of the 
church, and, by more than a coincidence, the really first blow 
of any moment against the Papacy. Here the two were united. 
The unity of the church was inseparably bound up with the 
Papacy. The latter was struck first; Luther gave the coup de 
grace to unity. So, then, Avignon was an attempt to national- 
ize the church; so also the anti-popes, and now, thirdly and 
lastly, we will see how these two successive attempts culminated 
in really giving the church a more national, separate, dismembered 
appearance than ever before possessed by the forced grant of 
the Pragmatic Sanctions to France and Germany. 

“Au mois de Mai, 1438, le roi Charles VII. réunit les 
évéques dans la Saint-Chapelle de Bourges. Vingt-trois (des 
décrets du concile de Bale) notamment ceux qui limitaient les 
pouvoirs du pape sur les dioceses étrangers et augmentatent 
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dautant par la les pouvoirs du rot furent déclares applicables 
en France pas une ordinance royale, connue sous le nom de 
‘Pragmatique’ Sanction de Bourges” (Lavisse-Rambaud, vol. 
iii, p. 336). Here we note two things of importance. First, 
this sanction was the work of the king from beginning to end. 
He convokes the assembly like a lot of school-children and 
gives its decrees authority by his sanction. Secondly, the 
decrees of the Council of Basle approved are chiefly those 
which curtail the authority of the pope. We do not think that 
great powers of perception are required to discern in all this 
the third act in the drama we are studying. For a third time 
crops out the old attempt to nationalize the church, and, as 
before, the means adopted are a curtailing of papal authority. 
How instinctively these separatists rise in arms against the pope! 

The German concordat was less bold, though more boldly 
presented to Eugenius for his signature. In its essence it is a 
national document, looking to the well-being of the German 
interest; in fact, it is a conditional surrender of the pope for 
the sake of peace; or rather, a treaty between the pope and an 
entirely independent German spiritual power. Like the Prag- 
matic Sanction, it curtails the papal power by subjecting it to 
the disposition of a general council. Both are national docu- 
ments aimed at the Papacy and the Catholicity of the church. 
“Les pragmatiques et les concordats, qui édictaient pour cer- 
taines pays des régles particulitres, tendaient a l’établissement 
d’Eglises nationales, dominées par les rois, ce qui d’un cote favor- 
isait l’avénement des pouvoirs temporels absolus, et de l'autre 
menacait [unite constitutionelle de l’ Eglise.”* 

For the benefit of any one who has found it difficult to 
hold the thread of our argument through all these historical 
references we will sum up. From Philip le Bel up to Charles 
VII. there went on increasing with time a spirit of nationaliza- 
tion of the church, taught by Occam and the authors of the 
“Defensor Pacis,” put into practice by the undue preponder- 
ance acquired by France during the Avignon period, by the 
breaking out of the Schism, and by the framing of the Prag- 
matic Sanction of Bourges and the German concordat. Now, 
side by side with this spirit of separateness, waxed stronger 
and stronger a kindred spirit of opposition to the Papacy, 
manifested in precisely the same manner. We therefore call 
the attention of all sincere church-union advocates to this strik- 
ing parallel in the hope that a study of it will help in concili- 


* Lavisse-Rambaud, vol. iii. p.,345. 
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ating their minds towards the Papacy, upon which they may be 
led to look not any longer as a human machine built upon 
mere traditions and resting in ignorance, but as the very corner- 
stone of church unity. Why? Because the spirit of nationalism 
in spiritual matters is a spirit of separateness, disunion, dismem- 
berment, schism, and the mere fact of its being irreconcilably 
opposed to the Papacy clearly proves the latter to be of its 
nature a spirit of union. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN AMERICA. 


Our fellow-citizens will not, we trust, take offence if we 
insinuate that this particular study is one particularly needed by 
them, upon whose imaginations the idea of nationalism has 
seized with such force. 

The Monroe doctrine has been pushed so far beyond the 
intention of its author that it is being extended even into the 
domain of religion. Why, for instance, is the reproach of 
foreigners so constantly flung at us but because we recognize 
the spiritual supremacy of an Italian. 

To show how really intense the spirit of nationalism is in 
this country let us digress for a few moments upon that ques- 
tion of union of church and state. We hear asserted on all sides 
that America is the blessed land of separation of church and 
state, as if the mere absence of religiously biased legislation 
was a proof. That being the case, we can just as logically 
argue that this is not even a Christian country, for outside of 
a casual reference to God in the Constitution where is there in 
the breadth and length of our written laws any expression 
which can be possibly construed into an establishment or legal 
recognition of Christianity? And yet this is in very truth a 
Christian state because the spirit, if not the name, of Christian- 
ity is everywhere. It permeates our legislation almost uncon- 
sciously, our social relations are determined by it, it is in the 
very air which we breathe; and though the name of Christ be 
never mentioned, even prohibited, nevertheless would this nation 
still be Christian to its heart of hearts. 

Now return to where we started. It is asserted that here 
rules the grand principle of separation of church and _ state 
because their union is prohibited, at least not expressly admitted 
by law. From what we have just seen this conclusion does 
not logically, as such, follow from the premises. So then, to 
determine the question we must inquire if the spirit of separa- 
tion of church and state permeates the American people. This 
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we beg leave to doubt so far as to feel a suspicion that the 
American people implicitly accept a union of church and state, 
however unaware they may be of thus practically contradicting 
their principles; nay, that possibly they go farther and place 
the church in a position of inferiority or dependence. How 
often do our well-meaning Protestant brethren object to the 
Catholic Church because (as they honestly believe) it is opposed 
to the spirit of American institutions by owing allegiance to a 
foreign head. In other words, they will not accept a faith if 
its principles be opposed to those of the state. Let that faith 
be of Divine origin, let it teach lucid dogma and a high moral 
law, that is not the question; it is not in accord with their 
political principles, and therefore cannot be accepted. Have 
we not seen in these latter days a Protestant convention (we 
forget the name and date) so far forget its dignity as an inde- 
pendent Christian church as to assert that their church was of 
its nature peculiarly adapted to a republican form of govern- 
ment, thereby implicitly recognizing its inferiority to the state? 


IS THERE REALLY SEPARATION IN THE UNITED STATES ? 


Now then, what becomes of our vaunted separation of church 
and state? Implicitly is here admitted its very opposite, name- 
ly, the doctrine that precedence must be given to the state. 
Then the state can, if it thinks it conducive to the well-being 
of the community, modify the church, legislate for the church, 
even establish or disestablish the church. Ah, but the state ex- 
pressly declares its unwillingness to interfere! Assumedly. But 
it is not impossible that in the far future a different condition 
of affairs may induce the state to think fit to contradict its 
past traditions even so far: as to establish a church, in which 
event those who now look upon the state as so supreme would 
logically be forced to accept said church. If they will not ac- 
cept a church whose principles are at variance with those of 
the state because the latter is supreme, then logically they 
must accept a church established by the state. It were a con- 
tradiction to give up a church on account of the state, and to 
give up the state on account of the church. A disbelief in 
union of church and state because such union is opposed to 
the principles of this country implies a belief in said union 
in case it should turn out to be in harmony with them. Not 
to accept the Catholic Church decause it is un-American is a clear 
recognition of union of church and state, or rather, what is the 
same thing in an intensified degree, of subjection of church to 
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state. Now, this is nothing but pure unadulterated nationalism in 
spiritual affairs, in comparison with which Gallicanism, Josephism, 
and Bismarckism are shadows. It is the characteristic of this 
country from the most cultivated Episcopal bishop down to the 
most ignorant experience-narrator in a negro camp-meeting. 


UNITY INCOMPATIBLE WITH NATIONALISM IN SPIRITUALS. 


To come back to our argument: we have seen how in the 
past this spirit of nationalism, though a good thing within pro- 
per limits, is thoroughly incompatible with the organic unity of 
the church, how it led to a schism, the consequences of which 
are still felt. So, then, to those good souls sincerely seeking to 
heal the wounds inflicted upon the spiritual body of Christ we 
deem it not an unwise advice to say, with all due respect for na- 
tional pride, that, so long as they allow this spirit of intense na- 
tionalism to interfere in spiritual concerns with which it proper- 
ly has nothing to do, they may as well abandon all attempts at 
reuniting the dispersed fold of Christ. 

Lastly, we have seen how this spirit of nationalism, which 
took its being at the dawn of the fourteenth century, was from 
infancy an irreconcilable foe of the Papacy. Between the two 
peace could not exist, because the latter is the expression of 
internationalism or universality, whilst the former was that of 
separateness and individuality in the extreme. This - question 
then appears to us worth asking, viz., if unity is incompatible 
with nationalism and nationalism is the antithesis of the Papacy, 
does it not logically follow that the Papacy is the best guaran- 
tee of unity, of Catholicity? The only basis in fact for any 
attempt at organic unity? 

A word more to do away with a natural misunderstanding. 
We would be sorry indeed to have our criticism of nationalism 
interpreted in a hostile sense, for nothing is further from our 
intentions. We beg leave to believe that American institutions 
are no dearer to any than ourselves, and we most firmly believe 
that the Papacy oversteps its legitimate bounds when it un- 
necessarily interferes with the politics of any nation. But our 
object has simply been to show that nationalism, though good 
in its proper sphere, has no place in spiritual matters; that when 
it does attempt to enter it is a cause of schism; and we have 
contrasted the Papacy with nationalism merely to show that 
when nationalism, by overstepping its proper limits, became a foe 
to the unity of the church, it naturally became a foe of the 
Papacy, which is the concrete expression of that unity. 
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IRWINSCROFT. 


BY F. C. FARINHOLT. 


" NY stranger straggling by chance into Nashboro 

% ©=neighborhood was to be treated courteously, but 
in the memory of the oldest cousin of the clan 
there had never been but one stranger who had 
become really one of themselves. 

When David Marschner, the rich lumberman who had come 
South to get richer, brought his daughter to Irwinscroft to 
board with the Misses Irwin while he lived in his camps, and 
he and she duly appeared that first Sunday at St. Mark’s as 
“church people’? and communicants, the first families decided 
at once to call upon them. So much respect was due Cousin 
Maria and Cousin Marthy Irwin, and so much recognition was 
demanded by the new-comers’ membership in the Episcopal 
Church. 

But the girl found herself insufferably bored by the gentle 
complacency of her visitors, and refused to see some of the 
older ladies, an unpardonable sin in Nashboro—nothing but 
sudden death can excuse one to company there—and had once, 
in a mad moment, :insisted that some of the younger people 
should take cigarettes and beer! 

With a certain justness which formed part of her character 
she accepted the isolation which followed as the result of her 
own conduct; but she was none the less beginning to find the 
loneliness unbearable. When, therefore, the Misses Irwin’s 
nephew and idol came to dine with them one day Vida was 
radiantly cordial to him; not because of his relationship to her 
hostesses, nor yet for his distinction as the congressman from 
his district and his reputation for brilliant talent, but because 
in the first flashing glance of his dark eyes and the first grace- 
ful step he made toward her, she recognized in him that ful- 
ness of life that she felt effervescing through every fibre of her 
own being. 

He followed her out on the veranda after dinner. 

“T have heard,” he said, “that you scandalized some of my 
discreet young cousins by offering them a cigarette. I shall be 
edified if you will take one from me.” 
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There was a laughing challenge in his tone as he held out 
his case to her, which she accepted by taking a cigarette and 
lighting it from the match he struck for her. 

The scene around him was unchanged in all its familiar 
details: the peacock sunned himself on the horse-block under 
the willow-tree; the guineas made noisy gabble as_ they 
scratched the ground beneath the prim box hedges; and the 
negroes, returning to the fields after the noon rest, led the 
mules along the lane and chanted lazy monotones just as it had 
all been in the June middays ever since he could remember. 

But the young woman who sat perched on the veranda rail- 
ing, framed in the wreath of the blossoming rose-vine, and puff- 
ing little rings of smoke which seemed to linger around her 
shapely head, was a distinct innovation. 

He laughed as he looked at her, a low musical laugh; there 
was nothing about the man which did not partake of the charm 
of his personality. 

“It was the incongruousness of your being here in this 
sleepy old place which amused me,” he explained in reply to 
her glance of inquiry—while he did not seek to veil the fact 
which his eyes told, that the incongruity was a highly delightful 
one to him. 

“TI do not find it amusing,” she replied bitterly. “I some- 
times fancy,” she added more lightly, “that the soul of some 
musician who was once false to his art has been imprisoned in 
me and sent here for a purgatory.” 

“Come in and give him utterance, won’t you?” he asked 
with a cadence of entreaty, and starting towards the parlor. 

“Oh! I never play a piano,” she declared as he was about 
to raise the lid. ‘“ The musician sometimes tries to breathe out 
his soul through the violin, but his efforts have of late all ended 
in wails,” 

“They will not do so now,” he declared with that reassur- 
ing caress of manner which few women could resist in him, and 
handing her her violin he took up his own old guitar, which 
always stood ready for him here. 

They tuned the instruments out on the veranda and played 
until the June sunshine and fragrance seemed to be woven into 
their harmonies, but presently a discord seemed to enter and 
Vida threw down her violin. Irwin, however, took it up at once 
and began to improvise, as he had a fashion of doing. 
Perhaps it was the power of his playing, or it may have been 
but the culmination of the girl’s long loneliness, but as she 
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felt the music thrill through and through her she suddenly slid 
down on the floor, and bowing her head upon the bench, she 
sobbed aloud. 

He was totally unprepared for such a scene; but knowing 
women better than most men, he made no clumsy attempts at 
comfort; he plucked instead two white rose-buds, and laying them 
on the violin near her, he quietly slipped away. 

It was an action to be remembered gratefully whenever 
humiliation at the outbreak threatened to overwhelm Vida, and 
the gratitude was deepened when a few days later, chancing to 
overtake her on the road, he sprang from his horse and walked 
by her side, without by glance or word showing the faintest 
recollection of the position in which he had last seen her. 

It was she who referred to it when they lingered at the fork 
of the road where he would turn to go home. 

“Teach me to play as you do,” she said abruptly but 
beseechingly. 

“TI teach!” he exclaimed, flattered by her earnestness. 
“Why I don’t know a note. ‘I pipe but as the linnets sing.’” 

“Then your talent is indeed wonderful,” she replied, lower- 
ing her voice as the memory of his music came back like a 
spell upon her. “You made me weep, and I am seldom moved 
to tears. I am a hard woman, generally.” 

“T have heard,” he said as he looked down into her face, 
“that the crusts of volcanoes are hard.” 

The quick flash that answered him showed how well he had 
guessed of inward fires, and the sudden warming of her face 
and manner made it as unpleasant as he wished her to believe 
it was for him to say, as he presently did: 

“T cannot reconcile myself to not seeing you soon again. 
_ It is very hard for me to have to say good-by.” 

Like the sinking of the sun which was now setting was the 
shadow that fell over the girl in spite of herself. 

“Are you going away?” she asked, a trifle tremulously. 

Wilfred Irwin was not the man to make sacrifices. Ideals 
of duty to be done troubled him as little as regret for duties 
left undone, but the innate chfvalry of the Southern man made 
him feel that he must be honest with this unprotected girl. 

“Tt isn’t that I am going away,” he said with a sort of 
caress in his tone, “ but you see I am a married man” (at the 
words the vision of his delicate wife rose before them both and 
looked colorless), “and in this backwoods world a married 
man is not permitted to visit a young lady.” 
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“Then you make it good-by,” she declared, walking away 
from him with an uplifting of the head but a certain hesitancy 
of step which brought him to her side in an instant. 

“Tt shall not be good-by unless you wish it so,” he answered. 
“Tt isn’t for myself that I feared their petty talk. You must 
know,” he continued, as she still looked away from him, “that 
I would not willingly give up the rare pleasure of companion- 
ship with a woman like you.” 

She glanced up at him now—a strange mixture of many 
emotions in the depths of her brown eyes—and then without a 
word turned into a woodland by-path and was lost to his sight 
before he realized that she had left him. 

After that the old ladies saw their nephew oftener than 
they had done since his boyhood. And young Doctor Haugh- 
ton passing the Irwinscroft gate one July twilight witnessed a 
lingering parting which, little as he was given to romancing, 
made him feel a chill as if he had beheld a young girl’s soul 
in peril. 

He was full of altruistic enthusiasms, this backwoods physi- 
cian; full of the wish and the will to do whatsoever his hand 
found to do for the good of his fellow-creatures; and as he 
rode home that evening he wondered that he had not before 
realized the loneliness of the girl at Irwinscroft, and he resolved 
to do all that he could to lighten it. 

He would win Miss Marschner’s confidence and make him- 
self necessary to her; then perhaps she would not feel the need 
of Wilfred Irwin’s dangerous society. He wished that he could 
call Ellis Brehan to his aid—as he generally did in all his 
plans—but Ellis was Irwin’s sister-in-law, and therefore unavaila- 
ble. Besides, in the strength of his purely unselfish resolution 
he felt himself equal to the task, and he undertook it after his 
fashion with the most single-minded directness. He, being a 
student of human nature and a philosopher, never once remem- 
bered the forceful adages concerning the danger of edged tools 
or fire which would immediately have occurred to a common- 
place man. 

Miss Maria Irwin, however, became painfully conscious of 
the imminence of a calamity such as she believed a love affair 
between. her favorite and “that wild Yankee girl,” as she 
characterized Vida in her own mind, would be. And the 
woman who saw only ‘kindness in Wilfred’s frequent visits took 
alarm at those of Haughton. 

She waited impatiently for the return of Irwin, his wife, and 
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her sister from their month’s stay in the mountains, and she 
scarcely waited for Ellis Brehan to get into the room on her 
first visit to Irwinscroft before she said vigorously : 

“Ellis, why in the name o’ peace don’t you an’ Nash 
Haughton get married? You all would suit.” 

“That means,” interrupted her hearer, “that you think we 
are two of a kind—both cranks.” 

“ You're right good at guessin’’’ Miss Maria replied; she was 
nothing if not candid. “Both of you stuff your heads with 
books that you an’ nobody else can understand; an’ then you 
get together an’ talk one another into believin’ that you believe 
all sort o’ hifalutin things about the brotherhood of man an’ 
the deceitfulness of riches, an’ the Lord knows what else. An’ 
you think you an’ your tribe are a-goin’ to lead this old world 
away from the flesh-pots of Egypt like a whole set 0’ Moseses. 
You clean forget the desert between Egypt an’ the Promised 
Land—an’ you do like you never heard the preachers on total 
depravity. Then Nash he sits up an’ thinks it’s smart, I reckin, 
to talk of Jesus of Nazareth in the same tone he would use 
about Socrates. An’ right there is why you ought to have him,” 
declared the speaker, brought back to her point, “ because you 
are a Christian, though you are a Romanist, an’ you can make 
a Christian out o’ Nash. Why don’t you set your cap for 
him?” 

There was a certain irritation in the question which warned 
Ellis not to tell her hostess of the platonic friendship upon 
which she and Haughton prided themselves; so she asked in- 
stead, with a touch of natural coquetry : 

“Do you think I could catch him, Cousin Maria?” 

“T reckin you could,” said the old lady as she critically 
surveyed the young woman, who was leaning now in easy grace 
against the dark glossiness of the old mahogany chest of draw- 
ers. “You ain’t to say a beauty, like’”—she checked herself 
and left out the name—“ but you’ve got a fine figure; take you 
to your back, you’re as handsome a woman as I want to see; 
an’ take you to your face, you’ve got a pair of eyes that come 
nearer sayin’ what other folks have to say with their lips than 
any I ever saw. An’ then Ellis, honey,” she added, while in a 
burst of tenderness shé put her arm around the figure she had 
praised, “ you’ve got your father’s true heart. God never made 
a truer one, Irishman an’ Romanist though he was; we all lost 
our best friend when he was taken from us.” 

The eyes of both women filled at this mention of the friend 
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and father so beloved; but as they went out to join the others 
Ellis said, curiously : 

“«T’m not to say a beauty like’ who, Cousin Maria?” 

A question her cousin thought aggressively answered as 
Vida Marschner, in the brightness of her rich coloring, came 
forward to greet the questioner. 

“ She'll never beat her,” thought the old maid sadly; “there’s 
not a man living who would look twice at Ellis Brehan if he 
had looked first at Vida Marschner.” 


And yet that afternoon when Irwin and Haughton, meeting 
by chance at Irwinscroft gate, were directed by a small negro 
to the vineyard where the ladies all were, the two men thought 
. both girls, as they stood together gathering grapes, well worth 
pausing awhile to look at. 

“What was the meaning of the weariness that showed 
through your letters from the Springs?” Haughton asked of 
Ellis as they stood somewhat apart. “I am afraid you allowed 
the seriousness of life to follow you even in your summer vaca- 
tion.” 

She looked at him with a confident appeal for sympathy. 

“Ts it not always so with you and me?” she said. “ Are we 
not always working for bread and receiving but stones? always, 
whether we will or not, being confronted by the misery and 
wrongness around us, until the gayety and laughter of our 
world seem like mockeries? For me—I know that a Redeemer 
liveth, and so I can work believing that all will be right in his 
own time; but for you, and for men like you, how can you find 
courage to strive as you do?” 

A shade unto darkness fell on his face. 

“Suppose I tell you that I have given it all up, that I shall 
strive no more—that I know, at last, that nothing is worth 
while ?” 

She had never seen or heard this look and tone of defeat 
in him before, and being ignorant of his life for the past weeks, 
she believed that his discouragement was but the reflection of 
her own pessimistic speech; whereupon, being a woman, she 
rose in revolt against her weakness and his own. 

“We must both be turning cowards,” she declared; “ every- 
thing is worth while. Shall we give up struggling because we 
see no results? Results are the slow ripening fruit which the 
ages bear in return for the efforts of individuals. We need not 
concern ourselves about them. What we have to make sure of 
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is that we labor with all our might on that plot of ground it is 
given us to till.” 

“JT knew your transcendentalism would reassert itself,” he 
answered, smiling a little; “and meantime we are gathering no 
grapes—is that a symbol?” 


“Ts your sister-in-law in love with Dr. Haughton?” Miss 
Marschner asked of Irwin, who had been by her ever since his 
arrival, and who now looked at the earnest face on the other 
side of the arbor. 

“No!” he replied, laughing at the question; “they are 
probably discussing the strike at Pullman, or something as 
absorbing. She is as cold as he is, or as he used to be. I 
have heard that he has been coming here of late, and he may 
have learned that he has a heart.” 

“ Would that be a hard lesson for him?” she asked, a con- 
quering flash in her eye. 

“Not with you as teacher,” he replied with the audacious 
directness which he liked to use with women—having tested its 
power. 

It was just as a blush at the speech and the tone mounted 
to her temples that Ellis in her turn chanced to glance toward 
her. Haughton had seldom glanced any other way. 

“T wish you would make a friend of Miss Marschner, Ellis,” 
he said entreatingly ; “she is so lonely here. I have been doing 
my best to cheer and divert her myself this summer.” 

“Pure altruism?” asked his friend, while her gray eyes, 
though they sparkled, had a shadow in their depths. 

“Tt began in that,” he answered. 

She came a little nearer. 

“And how has it ended?” she asked, this time with no 
sparkle shimmering over the depths. 

He was glad that the coming of Mrs. Irwin and the old 
ladies put a stop to the talk and that he had only time to 
reply : : 

“It hasn’t ended yet.” 

Whereupon, for the first time in her life, Miss Brehan realized 
the possibility of even Nash Haughton’s loving unwisely. 


The gentleman himself might have taken exception at the 
adverb, but any doubts he might have had as to his loving were 
settled that afternoon as he watched Irwin and Vida under the 
grape arbors. As he tried to listen to Ellis’s talk, he was 
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seeing only them as they stood—the man’s handsome head 
bowed a little that he might better catch the varying gleams of 
the girl’s warm beauty, and it seemed to the onlooker as if 
these two in the vine-checkered brightness of the sunshine were 
a personification of all the joy and warmth of life. They were 
troubled by no problems, weighed down by no strivings, and it 
seemed to the young doctor as he watched them that he him- 
self had let slip all his chances of happiness by his over-strenu- 
ous seeking after right and truth. 

He lingered after the Irwins left and presently invited him- 
self to tea. 

At last, after Miss Maria and Miss Marthy had reluctantly 
left him alone with Vida, he asked with an unmistakable signifi- 
cance in his tone: 

“ How often has Irwin been here since his return from the 
Springs?” 

“Why should you ask?” she queried, piqued at the note of 
demand in his voice. 

He nervously plucked the leaves from the rose-vine, but said 
calmly : 

“ Because I should be sorry for him to come here often. 
He is not the sort of man for a young lady to be thrown much 
with unless she be closely related to him.” 

“] had not thought that you were the sort of man to speak 
ill of a friend,” she replied with a cool irony which made him 
wince and which gave a defensive tone to his next speech. 

“There are times when it is one’s duty to speak the truth. 
I should have spoken long ago if Irwin had not left—but now 
you ought to be told that Wilfred Irwin’s reputation as a fast 
man is known to every one in the county except his aunts 
and his wife.” 

“Why ought I to be told this?” she asked calmly. “Of 
what possible interest can his reputation be to me?” 

He did not suspect but that her indifference was real and 
he was comforted by it; yet the very innocence which her 
words showed made it the more necessary to speak plainly. 

“ Little woman,” he said very tenderly as he leaned toward 
her, “you are beautiful and a stranger. This small Nashboro 
neighborhood has not much to talk about, and so it is easily 
scandalized. When it knows that Wilfred Irwin is frequently 
here, it will begin to couple your name with his, and he is a 
married man, you see.” 

“ Has it done so already?” she queried defiantly. 
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“No,” he replied reassuringly, “perhaps I am the only one 
who knows of his coming, but the same chance by which I dis- 
covered it may happen in some other case.” 

She stood erect, squaring her fine shoulders, and looked an- 
grily down on him: 

“And you, no doubt, already believe the evil which you 
warn me your hide-bound Puritan village will proclaim once it 
discovers that Mr. Irwin has been visiting his aunts oftener than 
usual. I that do not care a pin what any of you think must 
shut my violin-case and tell Mr. Irwin we can play no more— 
for fear you and his other constituents will hear scandal in a 
nocturne played by him and me!” 

She knew the injustice of her speech, but she did not repent 
of it. She felt a cruel pleasure in seeing his face change into 
a death-like pallor, as of a man who has been mortally wounded. 
Irwin’s music was so much to her, and now she must be de- 
prived of it—she hated the man who had so loyally warned 
her. 

Haughton himself had not known until the anguish her 
words brought revealed it to him how overmastering had be- 
come his love for her; if he could at that moment have re- 
called the fact that six weeks ago he called himself unselfish in 
visiting her, he would have scorned himself for a conceited 
fool. 

“T believe ill of you?” he said at last, when he had followed 
her to the end of the veranda. “Take back your words, for 
God’s sake! I think evil of you when there is not an hour of 
my life that I do not wonder how I lived before I met you? 
Does a man like me love a woman he thinks ill of p—and you 
know, you know that I love you with my whole soul. Take 
back your words, Vida, and tell me you know that there is noth- 
ing else on this earth for me but just you, just you.” 

There were the tears of a strong man in the entreaty of his 
voice, and the feeling that mastered him shook and swayed him 
even as some pine of his native forests is shaken in the tem- 
pest. 

Vida Marschner was awed by his vehemence. She had won- 
dered how he would tell her his love, as she knew he must 
some day, and had amused herself by fancying him declaring 
himself with all the deliberation he would use in a surgical 
Operation; but this was a new man before her, transformed as 
it were, and she was herself so much the creature of emotions 
that she was conquered by the intensity of his. She leaned her 
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pretty head against the pillar of the veranda and said, with a 
little childish quiver of the lip: 

“T did not mean it—but I am so lonely and I do love 
music.” 

“ My poor little sweetheart!” he exclaimed, taking up tenderly 
the hand which hung white on her moon-silvered gown; and such 
was the woman’s power over men that Haughton fell at once 
into her change of mood, and was courting her in accents as 
caressing and soft as if but a few minutes before he had not 
been wounded and shaken to the very core of his heart. 

The novel experience of how this quiet, self-contained man 
yielded and was played upon by her every changing mood gave 
life at Irwinscroft a new interest to Vida, and but for the long- 
ing which would now and again possess her for a sight of Ir- 
win—who now did not come quite so often—or for the sound 
of his music she might have fancied herself content. 

But the unrest would not down; and one day, with the feel- 
ing of it strong upon her, she went out alone into. the October 
sunshine. 

She felt no surprise when she heard the noise of wheels, 
and turning saw Irwin spring lightly from his buggy. 

“T saw you go out of the gate and followed you,” he ex- 
claimed. “Let us drive down the old road together.” 

“Don’t refuse,” he pleaded as she hesitated a little. “I shall 
be leaving soon—and let us be ourselves just this once.” 

She knew by the quickened beating of her heart that she 
had been yearning for him—and it would be a thing to remem- 
ber always, this drive with him alone through the bright still- 
ness. 

He pulled his horses down to a walk once they had turned 
into the mill road, and he and she gave themselves up to the 
pleasure of being here together, away from carpings or criti- 
cisms. 

The road narrowed after awhile between cliffs made by 
cutting through a steep hill in old staging days. Farther on 
the tall Mill Rock would frown gray and forbidding, seeming to 
block the highway, which, indeed, had scant room between it 
and the rushing stream which once turned the now abandoned 
mill. 

Somehow, as the shadow of the cliffs fell upon them, Irwin 
thought of Haughton. 

“What are you going to do with Nash?” he asked abruptly. 

She turned and lifted her eyes to his eyes, luminous as he 
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saw with the thought of another than Haughton, and she said, 
like one who refuses to wake from a dream: 

“Let us forget him now.” 

“ Let us forget everything, my darling,” he whispered, respond- 
ing to her glance, “but that you and I are here together.” 

A sudden crash of a falling limb and the mettlesome horses, 
feeling no hand on the rein, were off in a mad run. 

Irwin was instantly the cool driver again, and as he grasped 
the lines he knew that their only safety lay in his gaining con- 
trol of the horses before they reached the sharp turn around 
the Mill Rock. 

The swift thought had but time to pass through his mind 
when there was a great shock and he knew no more. The Mill 
Rock had been too near at hand, and for once in his life Wil- 
fred Irwin had not been the master. 

The horses, terrified anew by the crash, kicked themselves 
free from the shattered vehicle and continued their frantic race 
up the road until stopped by a man who sprang from his ox- 
cart in time to head them. 

“Somebody’s hurt,” he soliloquized as he soothed the quiv- 
ering animals, “an’ hurt bad I reckin. I better go back to 
Lias Crowell’s an’ git Dr. Haughton. I see his team at th’r 
gate.” 

Driving his cart into the woods bordering the road, he led 
the horses back to the cabin and told hastily the little he knew ; 
but before he had ended Haughton had told him to get in 
the buggy beside him and go back with him. 

The doctor remembered afterwards that from the moment 
he recognized the team fears for Irwin, for Emily, and for El- 
lis made him drive constantly faster, and how no thought of 
Vida had come to him until he saw her as he reined in his 
horses near the wreck. 

There are scenes of which we take no conscious note and 
yet whose minutest detail seem for ever stamped upon our 
memory. 

Through all his life there will arise before Nash Haughton 
the grim rock frowning on the wreck at its base; the eddying 
of yellow hickory leaves on the foam-flecked bosom of the 
noisy stream; the shadow that fell where Wilfred Irwin lay, 
the blood trickling from a wound in his temple; Vida Marsch- 
ner, her long hair streaming around her white face, kneeling by 
the unconscious man and striving to staunch the blood which 
flowed in crimson drops through her fingers. 
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And Nashboro enjoyed its sensation. The negroes at Irwins- 
croft had spread abroad rumors of the congressman’s frequent 
comings and late goings, and this tragic ending of the ride, which 
Nashboro said was but one of many less unfortunate rides, was 
accepted with a certain awed approval of Divine justice in thus 
punishing evil. 

But when Wilfred Irwin was nursed out of danger, and Vida 
Marschner had recovered partially from the nervous shock, and 
Emily Irwin, who had not left her husband’s bedside while he 
needed nursing, fell seriously ill from the strain upon her weak 
frame—when finally, like a woman for whom life holds no hope, 
she had died, broken-hearted from her husband’s estrangement 
the people declared, a hush fell over the talk and scandal. 

Emily and Ellis had been the children of the clan ever since 
their mother was taken from them, and especially after their 
father’s death just as Emily was grown; and now these stern 
moralists, touched in their sympathies too, felt that since Divine 
justice had somehow miscarried, human justice should be meted 
out to the man and the woman who had caused so much sor- 
row. 

Wilfred Irwin, coming into the village for his mail, was made 
keenly conscious of this feeling ;, and the constraint in his old 
comrade’s greetings, mingling with the chill of the dark Novem- 
ber day, seemed to freeze his heart within him. 

The door of Dr. Haughton’s office stood open, and following 
an impulse, Irwin went in uninvited. He was startled to see 
how the physician too had aged and paled since he had last 
noticed him. 

“Great God, Nash!” he exclaimed, “is a man to be accursed 
of God and man just because he has made a little love to a 
pretty woman? I’ll swear to you,” he continued, moved to be 
honest for the sake of his friend, whose suffering he now real- 
ized; “I'll swear to you, upon my honor, that there was noth- 
ing wrong between Vida Marschner and me. I never even 
kissed her—not once until that ride—” 

Haughton shrank—remembering how he had longed for the 
kisses which this man held so lightly, and his face was stern 
when he said uncompromisingly : 

“But you made her love you, and now she must suffer 
that as well as the scandal which is openly talked about her.” 

“Why doesn’t she go away, then?” asked Irwin impatiently ; 
“she was always fretting about having to stay here.” 

“Ellis has persuaded her father to send her to Paris to study 
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music,” Haughton replied. “When she returns—if, indeed, she 
will consent to go,” he added with significant bitterness—“ it will 
be quite proper for you to make her your wife.” 

Irwin sprang to his feet and started toward the door; then 
returning he faced Haughton indignantly: “Let her take Emily’s 
place!” he exclaimed—and then, in the sudden softening which 
came to him at the mention of one so gracious and innocent, 
he said tremulously: “ When a man has seen the light of Hea- 
ven shine out of his pure wife’s eyes, Haughton, he cannot put 
in her place a woman who is all of this earth. That light 
shone for me,” he added, “and I refused to see it until too 
late.” 

He bowed his head on the mantel and a deep silence filled 
the room. Presently he went to the desk and wrote a note 
which he handed the doctor. 

“Read that,” he said as he was leaving the office, “and if 
it will do any good mail it.” 

It was but a line with no signature. 

“ They tell me you go soon to Paris; if I could be glad at 
anything now, I should be glad to hear this. If both of us 
have been swept off our feet by a wave of feeling this summer 
—it was but a wave—let it pass into oblivion.” 

And Haughton, knowing the girl, mailed the letter. He 
guessed rightly that after she received it her stay at Irwins- 
croft would be short. 

He had seen her but once and briefly since the fatal after- 
noon. He was not the sort of man to sue for the patched-up 
remnants of any woman’s love—and even such affection as this 
Vida Marschner knew she could not give. But with her odd 
inconsistency she had begged him to be at the station to bid 
her good-by, and the Nashboro folk were shocked into amaze- 
ment to see Ellis Brehan and Nash Haughton by Vida Marsch- 
ner to the last. Forgiveness of injuries was a gospel which, 
according to Nashboro interpretation, must be taken with a 
scrupulous and large reservation due to self-respect. 


“Love Ellis,” Vida had said at parting with Haughton; “she 
is the right one, and she will love you if you ask her.” 

He wondered why the words kept always recurring to him, 
why ever and again he would find himself dwelling on the 
fact that the neighborhood had persistently married them to 
each other, and he began to have a sense that it was after all 
in the fitness of things. 
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Ellis herself unconsciously settled the question for him when 
one evening he and she sat alone by the fire at Irwinscroft. 

“The old days are fled for ever,” she said, breaking a long 
silence. 

“Vida has come and gone, Wilfred will soon leave for 
Washington, and I am going away too, so that only you and 
our poor old cousins will be left.” 

He had intended to tell her to-night that he would leave 
Nashboro, having found it unbearable; but the idea of her go- 
ing was not pleasant to him. 

“ How long will you stay?” he asked anxiously. 

“For ever,” she said quite simply, like a person who has 
long made a decision. “As long as Emily lived she needed 
me and I stayed, but now my work calls me. I am going to 
be a Sister of Charity.” 

Haughton had believed that he had exhausted the gamut of 
pain, but now he knew that he had been comforted always by 
Ellis’s nearness and sympathy, and in the thought of his life with- 
out her he saw how he had leant upon her from the time they 
were children together. 

Vida’s words and the neighborhood predestinations recurred 
to him. 

“ Ellis,” he said, as he drew his chair close to hers so that he 
might watch her face, “you and I have been the best of 
friends.” 

“You and I are the best of friends,” she corrected ; “there 
can be no ‘has been’ in our friendship.” 

He laid his hand on hers for answer. 

“And you will tell me the truth now, without any woman- 
ish reservations ?” 

“The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 
she replied, looking frankly at him. 

“Well then, dear Ellis,” he asked with a hesitancy at which 
he himself wondered, “is it because of any love that you may 
imagine unreturned that you take this step?” 

He had not known her for all their lives not to see that 
she fully understood him and was furiously angry, but the swift 
passion as swiftly fled, and he knew that she was going to 
keep her promise and tell him the truth. 

“What a Protestant you are!” she exclaimed reproachfully, 
“in spite of all my preaching! If I did not, as I now do, de- 
clare to. you that I never loved any man, not even you” (there 
was an approach to merriment in her voice which he somehow 
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did not share), “‘sweetheart fashion,’ as we children used to 
say, you would go through your life believing that Ellis 
Brehan’s was another heart sacrificed upon the altar of unre- 
quited affection.” 

He had now very distinctly the conviction that she was 
laughing at him, and he was too uncomfortable to find anything 
to say to her. But she did not wait for him to speak. 

“You know how the sorrow and pain in the world have 
weighed upon me,” she said, “but you do not know that I 
should long ago have fainted under it but for the thought that 
He whom I call my God, and you call the holiest of men, 
would have found some other way if the sorrow and pain had 
not been the best. Even then I think I could not have borne 
it if He had not so loved us that He came upon the earth to 
bear with us the suffering He knew we should not be spared. 

“T am not giving up the world when I go to be a Sister of 
Charity (isn’t it a beautiful name?) I am taking the whole 
world to my heart, and I am meeting Jesus, my love, wherever 
a human soul in palace or hovel needs sympathy or a human 
frame needs help.” 

Her face was illumined with the spirit of her words, and as 
he looked upon her, glorified and transformed by a faith of 
which until now he had never conceived the possibility, he be- 
gan dimly to understand that she was beckoning him on to 
heights which up to this moment his own pride had hidden 
from him. 

“T understand now,” he said humbly, “how a man can 
entertain an angel unawares.” 

A shadow obscured the brightness which had awed him, and 
she was purely human again. 

“Don’t exalt me into anything like that,” she remonstrated. 
“My dear old comrade,” she continued, putting. her hand on 
his arm, the caress she always gave him when she was deeply 
moved, “you surely are not going to let anything, absence 
nor separation nor death itself, break our friendship, which is so 
precious to me? Don’t let me lose my brother, Nash.’”’ 

He took the hand which trembled on his sleeve and held it 
in both his own, knowing in his heart’s reverent thankfulness 
that the blessing of such a woman’s love as this was infinitely 
rarer than that other love of which we make so much. 


*And so Nashboro had another sensation, which had no 
element of enjoyment in it. That Ellis Brehan should become 
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a Sister of Charity was bad enough, but that Nash Haughton 
should leave the county, and become besides the most devout 
of Romanists, was wholly inexplicable except upon the plea 
of mental aberration. 

Miss Maria Irwin led the indignation meetings, but when, 
after a year of persuasion, she and Miss Marthy consented to 
visit Ellis at the hospital, she essayed to console herself and 
the neighborhood upon her return. 

“TI know you all can hardly believe it,” she said, “but Ellis 
Brehan is as happy as a bird. She looks downright beautiful 
in that flapjack of a white bonnet, an’ she answers to Sister 
Vincent as quick as if it was her name. And Nash he is a 
doctor for the hospital, an’ he an’ Ellis are as good friends as 
ever, though they ’most quarrelled about which should do most 
for Sister Marthy an’ me.” 

“Don’t he say anything about gettin’ married?” asked one 
of her auditors, who shared the neighborhood convictions as to 
the misery of single blessedness. ‘“ Maybe he and Vida 
Marschner will make it up when she gets back from Paris.” 

“Nash ain’t got marryin’ in the back side o’ his head,” de- 
clared Miss Maria with emphasis, “an’ tibbe sure he wouldn’ 
turn fool twice—tibbe sure he knows by this time that a man 


ought not to reach downwards for a wife. But then,” she added 
with the wisdom of an oracle who knows the uncertainties of 
life, “ there’s no tellin’ what fools the smartest men can be; so I 


ain’t a prophesyin’.” 
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SIR HUGH AFTER THE BOYNE, 1690. 


AREWELL! I seek a foreign land ; 
The cause is lost, the king has fled. 
I dare not touch my lady's hand; 
Her lightning eyes would strike me dead. 
And yet the scarf she gave I wore 
Where William’s squadrons reeled ; 
It gleamed my cavaliers before 
Through all that fatal field. 


Ten times we swept them down to the river, 
But fresh horse poured on endless and ever; 
What could we do, outnumbered so, 

But fall back, striking blow for blow ? 


My heart that battle-eve beat high 
From all the sights and sounds it gave: 
The stars like camp-fires lit the sky, 
The camp-fires trembled in the wave ; 
The champing steed, the soldier’s song, 
With passion filled my breast ; 
And all the memories of wrong 
That on our fathers pressed. 


Ten times we swept them down to the river, 
The scroll on our banner “ Now or Never” ;* 
Ten times like thunderbolts we sped 
Through ranks of dying and of dead. 


* The legend on the flag over Dublin Castle, 1689-90, was ‘‘ Now or Never; Now and For 
Ever.” 
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White scarf, thou’rt powder-stained since morn, 
Yet gleam on foreign fields from now! 
Brave roan, red as the ripening corn, 
Bear me far from my lady’s brow! 
O’er sunny France, o’er Europe wide ~ 
Be mine the exile’s pain; 
From foreign camp to camp to ride, 
Nor see my land again. 


Ten times we swept them down to the river, 
Where the drooping willows bend and quiver ; 
Would I might lie beside Boyne’s wave, 

His willows weeping o’er my grave! 


My lady, one more last good night! 
My steed is stamping at the hours: 
The late moon flecks the dark with light 
The wooded hills around thy towers. 
Farewell the mill-wheel in the race, 
The ivy on the eaves, 
The still kine musing in the chase, 
The dun deer ’mid the leaves. 


Ten times we swept them down to the river; 
Hope’s gone, my lady; all hope for ever. 

Of life with thee I leave the wine, 

And steed and sword henceforth be mine! 


NoTE.—Despite his prejudices, Macaulay acknowledges in some degree the conspicuous 
gallantry of the Irish horse at the Boyne. The army on William’s side was that of the 
Protestant League of Europe against Louis XIV. It consisted of Dutch—William’s own 

» subjects—Germans from the various states, Danes including the Danish Guards, the English 
army which had deserted the king, a couple of regiments of Ulster Protestants, and three 
thousand French Huguenots under Calliemotte. The cavalry alone on that side was reckoned 
at twelve thousand, mostly Danes, Dutch, and Germans. But among them was the 
Ulster Protestant regiment, afterwards so favorably known as “‘ the Enniskillen Dragoons.” 

On this occasion the Enniskilleners did not behave very well. Macaulay speaks of them as 
**the unsteady Ulstermen” because they showed a disposition to fly after the first encounter 
whenever they saw the Irish horse approaching. 

Ten times during that long summer’s day the Irish horse charged the enemy’s cavalry, 
breaking through them at every charge and then quietly riding back to their position. One— 
I think the second-last charge—was one of those extraordinary achievements that sets the 
heart on fire. William had determined to crush them under the weight of his twelve thousand 
cavalry, supported by a mass of infantry which had formed near the Irish centre. Another 
body of infantry, ten thousand strong, under Count Schomberg, the duke’s son, was lapping 
round the Irish right. The Irish infantry was of no account. It consisted for the most part 
of peasants hastily levied by their old landlords and chiefs, and armed with pitch-forks, scythes, 
knives, and a few guns more dangerous to the bearers than to the enemy. Consequently the 
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whole of the fighting on the Irish side had been done by the four thousand horse, who were 
made up from the Catholic nobility and gentry, their relatives and large tenants. In fact, they 
corresponded with the English cavaliers of the preceding generation. 

As this great weight of cavalry was moving up the road and the adjoining field the 
king took it as the proper time to fly. He drew off with him for escort the Irish guards under 
their colonel, Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, the best officer in his service; The dastardly conduct 
of the king was known; but there were greater interests involved than the base royalty of 
James. The fight should be fought out. The Irish horse moved at a gentle trot. ‘‘ The 
unsteady Ulstermen”’ began to waver and look behind them, causing some confusion among 
the veterans who had won renown on the battle-fields of Europe. William placed himself at 
the head of the Ulstermen, who took heart, and the great mass went on, shaking the earth. 
Richard Hamilton shouted “gallop” at the head of the Irish horse, and they rode at racing 
speed boot to boot. The shock was terrific ; the front ranks on both sides went down, but the 
narrow front of the Irish horse went through like a wedge. They then galloped over the 
mass of infantry spoken of as having formed near the Irish centre; they next rode through the 
Huguenots, who were crossing the river, and killed their leader, Calliemotte ; they next scat- 
tered some infantry regiments on the farther bank, and then rode back through the re-formed 
cavalry and infantry, killing old Duke Schomberg on their way, who seemed anxious to avenge 
the death of his brother-in-arms, Calliemotte. 

It was in the next charge that Richard Hamilton was taken prisoner. On being brought 
before William, the prince asked : ‘‘ Did these gentlemen intend to continue fighting much 
longer?” ‘*On my honor, sir, I don’t know,” replied Hamilton. ‘‘ Your honor!” retorted the 
Dutchman; and Macaulay seems to think the contempt of William was justified. But why? 
Was not Hamilton bound when he discovered that all the grave charges against his unhappy 
master were Whig lies to return to his allegiance ? However, my purpose in introducing this 
incident from Macaulay is to show that the Irish gentlemen who took up arms for their 
religion, country, and king required a great deal of beating. As a matter of fact Story, one of 
William's chaplains who has given a history of the war, says that at the end the Irish cavalry 
retreated slowly, ‘‘ often pausing and facing our men, who halted whenever the enemy did.” 
The well-known tradition that an Irish officer after the battle said, ‘‘ Change kings and we’ll 
fight the battle over again!” was at one time as well known in England as in Ireland. I 
think Swift was in the habit of quoting it as an instance of the wild humor of the Celtic 
Irishman ; just asa little later Dr. Johnson was fond of telling anecdotes illustrative of his 
pride in the midst of the most depressing circumstances. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF CHARACTER. 


BY P. J. MacCORRY. 


* HEN a noted infidel writer once remarked that he 
“was forced to believe in the immortality of the 
soul whenever he thought of his mother,” he 
touched the depths of a-great and subtle truth 
not often dwelt upon in our philosophy. 

We can scarcely doubt that the writer referred to was 
blessed in the possession of a saintly Christian mother—than 
which there are few gifts more precious in this troubled 
world—and when he found that the simple charm of her person 
so utterly frustrated the marshalled forces of his giant intellect 
he merely caught in her, however dimly, a glimpse of that eter- 
nal Prototype to whose image she was made. Just, indeed, as 
the very rushing of the mountain torrent when the snow is 
melting will tell us of the dizzy heights from which it has 
descended, or the sparkling clearness of its limpid waters will 
speak to us of the purity of its source, so there are natures 
bearing with them the grace of- such sanctity and truth that 
they seem to breathe the very fragrance of immortality, fresh- 
fashioned from the hand of God. 

The truth is, we are often entertaining angels unawares. 
There are embodiments of the good and true and beautiful 
always with us, living incarnations of every virtue, blending 
with the very warp and woof of our social fabric, to tell us 
that this life is not the know-all and the end-all of our exist- 
ence, that humanity is not a lie, nor is the flesh degrading to 
the meek ‘and clean of heart. 

Nor is this testimony confined to the higher order of created 
nature; we find it manifested in even the least of God’s handi- 
work. Who does not remember what the plying of the spider’s 
shuttle meant to the poor doubting captive of Versailles? or 
yet more striking, M. Santine’s most curious and beautiful 
tale of Picciola? Its hero is a man of unusual mind and eru- 
dition, who “with the Germans had studied metaphysics; with 
the Italians and English, politics and legislation; with all, his- 
tory, which he could examine in its earliest sources, thanks to 
his knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, and Roman tongues.” Ac- 
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cordingly, we are told, he entirely devoted his life to these 
grave speculations; but soon, dismayed at the horizon which 
was enlarging before him, finding himself stumble at every 
step, fatigued with always pursuing a doubtful truth, he began 
to regard history as a vast traditional lie, and endeavored to 
reconstruct it on a new and improved basis. He forthwith 
formed another romance, at which the learned laughed in their 
academic sleeves—from envy he _ believed—while the world 
giggled quite immoderately—from ignorance. He _ therefore 
abandoned history and betook himself to political and legisla- 
tive sciences. Here too he was confronted with many difficul- 
ties. They seemed to require so many reforms in Europe. He 
endeavored to fix on something definite to begin with, but he 
found abuses so rooted in the social edifice, so many existing 
things based on false principles, that he was quite discouraged. 
He considered, too, how many good men, possessed perhaps of 
equal learning and good intentions, entertained theories directly 
opposed to his. This perplexed him exceedingly. Should he 
throw all quarters of the earth into woeful confusion by a 
doubt? He was too philanthropic for that, and so in the 
extremity of his need he fled to the embrace of his one remain- 
ing refuge—the science of metaphysics. ‘“ This is the realm of 
ideas,” he mused. “If disorders must come, there at least they 
seem less fearful, for ideas clash without noise in imaginary 
spaces.” There indeed he no longer risked the repose of 
others; but alas! he lost his own. 

It was in this study beyond all others that obscurity and 
confusion came, and the further he advanced the more palpable 
they appeared to grow. Truth seemed ever evasive; fleeing at 
his approach, vanishing beneath his steps, melting through his 
very fingers when he was sure he had grasped her; or else she 
seemed to dance mockingly before: him, like a wandering fire 
that attracts only to mislead. Fifty partial truths shone at 
once around the horizon of his understanding—deceiving bea- 
cons agleam on a rockbound coast. 

He tossed for a time between Bossuet and Spinoza, and 
again between deism and atheism. Now he was a spiritualist, 
now a sensualist. Animalism claimed his attention, as did also 
ontologism, eclecticism, and materialism, till at length he was 
seized with an immense doubt, which resolved itself into a uni- 
versal negation. “Chance is blind,” he concluded, “and it alone 
is the father of creation.” 

His life wore on, and we remember how the years brought 
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much adversity to our philosopher. How he became involved 
in political conspiracy, was tried and imprisoned. Correspon- 
dence with the outer world was forbidden him. He was allowed 
neither books, nor pen, nor paper, and so, deprived of every- 
thing and sequestered from the world, he felt it necessary to 
reconcile himself to himself—to live with his friend, the 
enemy—his thoughts. How dreadful, how overwhelming was 
the idea; how cold and bitter for him on whom nature had at 
first poured her gifts; for him, now a captive and miserable—. 
him who had so much need of protection and help, but who 
believed there was no God and put no faith in the bond of 
universal brotherhood! And here, as the years sped, in the 
desolation of his narrow chamber, his mental pride broke under 
him and in a gracious moment, contemplating through his 
prison-bars a tiny gillyflower which crushed its growth through 
the flagging of the yard without, his doubts and speculations 
fell from him like a mantle and he stood, as a little child, face 
to face with his Creator, his Lord and his God. 


And that is a timely thought with us. Men to-day, as in 
that other age, are very confident in their own intellectual con- 
ceits as long as their pathways are well carpeted with temporal 
prosperity. Refined theorizing on the possible existence of a 
Supreme Being is quite compatible with a well-filled storehouse 
and a life of ease and earthly felicity. But when adversity 
knocks at the palace gate of the unbeliever and drags him to 
his knees, or when death steals in and looks him squarely in 
the eyes, he is not quite so positive that “Chance is the father 
of creation,” and will at least consent to-talk the matter over. 

For these constitute the great common level of mortality. 
Adversity is surely the “touchstone of the heart,” and Death 
its twin brother, the great adjuster of all the inequalities of 
life. 

“We speak of human existence as a journey,” says the moral- 
ist, “but how variously is that journey performed! There are 
some who come forth girt and shod and mantled, to walk on 
velvet lawns and smooth terraces, where every gale is arrested 
and every beam is tempered. There are others who walk on 
the Alpine path of life against driving misery, and through 
stormy sorrows, over sharp afflictions; walk with bare feet and 
naked breast, jaded, mangled, and chilled.” But yet there is a 
common meeting-place where all the paths of men converge. 
The passage-way through the gate on the borderland of life is 
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very, very narrow, knowing no distinction between man and man; 
it equalizes, harmonizes, tranquillizes everything. 

There was a very famous infidel living in the third quarter 
of the present century. He was the iconoclast of the graveyard, 
chiselling the story of the resurrection from the tombstones of 
our dead. His wife, on the contrary, led a holy Christian life. 
The mother instructed the daughter in the consolations of the 
love of Christ, while the gloomy impressions of her father’s in- 
fluence were not quite lost on her pliant mind. 

But the daughter sickened, and when death was inevitably 
approaching she called her father. “Father,” she inquired, “ shall 
I take your instruction or mother’s? I am about to die now, 
and must have the question settled.” And the man whose bla- 
tant blasphemy had striven to plant the steel of infidelity in 
the youthful hearts of our country stooped very low and whis- 
pered to his dying child: “ My dear, you had better take your 
mother’s religion—it is best.” 

And to some what a dreadful weight of responsibility that 
suggests. Every parent is writing the history of his children, 
tossing their supple characters hither and yon, like a bit of 
down eddied in the breeze. A smile of approbation, and the 
good cheer of your life will live again in the laughter of your 
children; a harsh word uttered in an unguarded moment, and 
you gather fuel that may burst into vicious flame long after. the 
grasses have tangled on your grave. If the home is the politi- 
cal safeguard and the corner-stone of the republic, it is no less 
the seed of character to the mind of youth. “ Abraham,” says 
the Scriptures, “ begat Isaac”; but it must also be remembered 
that Herod begat Archelaus. 

In all this one cannot but observe the very trifling part the 
process of abstraction truly plays in our existence, and how in- 
variably the concrete forms epitomize the great realities of our 
lives. 

It needed not the inanimate figure of his beautiful and be- 
loved queen to argue to the mind of Francis Borgia, the noble- 
man of Spain, that it was “appointed unto men once to die.” 
He was sufficiently acquainted with the uncertainty of life for 
that, and he well knew the chill of the narrow grave towards 
which it inevitably tended. But, oh! how terribly the truth 
came home to him and burned through his brain when he drew 
the shroud aside from the casket of his dead queen and gazed 
upon that face whose fascinating beauty had ravished Europe, 
but whose every line was now grown hideous in the ugliness 

VOL, LXI.—30 
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of dissolution. It cast him prostrate on his palace floor, and 
through all the sleepless night the vision haunted him and would 
not out. 

“ Where is the lustre of those matchless eyes?” he repeated. 
“Where the charm and grace we so lately revered? Is this 
piece of noisome clay her sacred majesty—my empress, my lady, 
my queen? Fool! I have pursued and grasped at shadows. 
This death which was thus rude to the imperial diadem has 
already levelled its dart at me. I will cheat its stroke by dying 
to the world, that at my death I may live to my King.” And 
flinging down the trappings of his state, he trod henceforth the 
narrow gauge that leads onwards and upwards to the intermin- 
able heights of God. 

On precisely the same principle one might preach abstract 
patriotism to a boy through all his youth, and yet there will be 
more noble sentiments enkindled in his breast by the mere 
glimpse of a smoke-stained, tattered battle-flag than could be 
even suggested by the sum of all our exhortation. And in this 
there is emphasized the absolute helplessness of human speech 
in the presence of thoughts of a certain type. There are some 
conceptions so sublime and vast that language may never reach 
them, others there are “too pure for the touch of a word.” 

We know there are many who will hasten to differ with us 
here. “If you have a real idea,’ says the school, “you can 
always find fit words to convey it.” St. Paul and St. John were 
certainly of other minds, as assuredly are many others of much 
less exalted genius. For, as Father Ryan would have it: 


far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach ; 
And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shall float into speech ; 
And I have had dreams in the Valley 
Too lofty for language to reach.” 


And even prescinding entirely from the supernatural, are we 
not confronted daily with tangible realities which we feel we 
comprehend, and yet which should we try to express, however 
inadequately, we are immediately reduced to silence? Their 
character bears witness, but their story must ever be unspeak- 
able. Who, in point, will reproduce even a fragment of our 
War in the habiliments of language? Our writers sing us its 
battle-poetry, it is true; but a history of those days never can, 
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perhaps never should, be written. Our historians look upon the 
action from the distant hill-tops, at sufficient distance from the 
scene to give the picture the appearance of canvas and paint, 
and then they tell us of the magnificent effects of its lines and 
colors. ‘Those far-extended ranks of army corps winding on 
through the great stretch of country; that unbounded proces- 
sion of infantry regiments, batteries of artillery, divisions of 
cavalry, then the ammunition train, the pack-horses and wagons 
bringing up the rear. The armies meet, the swords flash in the 
sun, flags are waving, horses prancing and rearing up like foam- 
ing waves. Clouds of smoke arise and form themselves into 
thick veils. Then they lift and show groups of fighting figures 
here and there.” But what historian could ever reproduce the 
wild determined strain of armies, steeped from rear to van in 
desperate mortal purport? Who will ever frame in words, who 
can even vaguely suggest, the awful reality of a single conflict 
of the many sustained by the ghastly moonbeams far in through 
the night? What of those seething passions hissing like devils 
in the breasts of men? Who will reach by language those livid 
countenances, the vital sword-thrusts, the stabs in the dark, 
the hand-to-hand struggles, the murderous steel and bullet in 
the heart, the half-shout, half-groan of the wounded, the con- 
vulsive fingers tearing through the stones and earth, the softer 
moaning of the unconscious, the endless life-timgs crowded ter- 
ribly into a few brief moments, the serpentine winding of the 
last lethargy about the prostrate form, the fearful pace of it all, 
and then the chilling of the limbs, and the human frames grow- 
ing rigid in the freezing grip of death! There is a volume in 
every flame-flash, a book in the glint of every sword, a life- 
tragedy concentrated in the crack of every rifle, but they never 
shall be, never can be written. 


And that leads us up with some appropriateness to take a 
passing glance at another type of human personality: that which 
in the beginning of the present century cast over Europe the 
fiery Shadow of the Sword! 


“ Not Peace; a Sword. 
And men adored 
Not Christ, nor Antichrist, but Cain; 
And where the bright blood ran like rain 
He stood; and looking, men went wild ;— 
For lo! on whomsoe’er he smiled 
Came an idolatry accurst ; 
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But chief, Cain’s hunger and Cain’s thirst 

For gold and blood and tears; and when 

He beckoned, countless swarms of men 

Flew thick as locusts to destroy 

Hope’s happy harvests, and to die; 

Yea, verily, at each finger-wave 

They swarmed—and shared the grave they gave 
Beneath his throne.” 


For Napoleon possessed to a consummate degree that de- 
moniac and magnetic power which Goethe avowed to be, whether 
for good or evil, the especial characteristic of all earth-mighty 


A BLIND, IRRESISTIBLE FORCE. 


men. His mysterious strength of fascination, in whatever it 
may have consisted, we know to have been marvellously irre- 
sistible. 

It is sometimes argued that Bonaparte was what strange 
speakers and writers at all times have called a Great Man; 
and such being the case he must have been supremely human, 
as indeed some few of his words and actions would seem to 
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imply. The explanation, however, is very simple. Some men 
are called great because of the total negation in their being of 
that which is really Human. Nero was great because he was 
a fiend. Voltaire was great because his head could never bow 
in reverence. Henry VIII. was great because he was incapable 
of shame. Napoleon was great because of his perfect incapacity 
to realize the consequences of his own actions. He was a blind, 
irresponsible Force without heart or understanding, moved by 
a monstrous ambition to fatal ends. And yet madmen in their 
frenzy fell praying in his presence as to very God. His picture 
adorned the walls of every household in France. He was repre- 
sented for the most part as a mounted Form in soldier’s cos- 
tume, poised on an eminence and pointing down with still fore- 
finger at a red light below him which seemed to rise from a 
burning town; his face hard and white as marble; and at his 
feet there crouched, like dogs waiting to be unleashed, their 
heads close against the ground, several grenadiers, each with 
his bayonet set. And to this lurid representation of the exe- 
crable men paid their homage. 

He sweeps across the earth from Moscow to Paris, dragging 
in his wake the spent remnant of a mighty host, leaving five 
hundred thousand of the Grand Army buried in the Russian 
snow, and in every home there is an empty place, and in every 
house a breaking heart. “Red blood in the battle-field and 
black crape on all the lands around.” But how was he received ? 
With curses and groans and passionate appeals? On the con- 
trary, with hosannas and loud acclamations. The cities of the 
Empire—Rome, Florence, Milan, Hamburg, Mayence, Amster- 
dam—donned their gayest robes, and at his coming flocked to 
offer their felicitations. In France alone two hundred thousand 
of her sturdy children were already mingled with her soil. The 
harvests grew and ripened and rotted in the fields—for none 
were left to reap them save little children and tottering men; 
and yet the wailing of widows and of orphans was silenced by 
the stronger cheers—‘‘ Vive l’Empereur!” 

“What is life in comparison to the immense interests which 
rest on the sacred head of the heir of the empire?” cried the 
prefect of Paris. ‘“ Reason,” exclaimed M. de Fontanges, 
“pauses before the mystery of power and obedience, and aban- 
dons all inquiry to that religion which made the person of kings 
sacred after the image of God himself!” 

And so Napoleon became men’s ruling passion; Avatar and 
lord of Europe, master and dictator of the earth. Meanwhile 
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the human wine-press bled, and from a million ruined homes 
cries went out to him who had usurped the Divine seat and 
whispered his awful fat across a desolated world. 

If he heard, he smiled. Understanding, he smiled also. 

Napoleon said he fought for peace. He lied! His trade 
was war. He was the Frankenstein of the red monster which 
he himself had created, and whose thirst for human lives was 
never satiated. 

France was as another Rachel weeping for her children, and 
she had prayed him on her naked knees in the streets of Paris 
for peace at any cost; but he passed on like a thing of stone, 
unhearing and unheeding, for his eyes were fixed far out upon 
the plains and his ears were deaf to everything save the long 
roll rallying for the fight. 


We turn here with a sense of grateful relief, and by way of 
contrast, to another character in another age, around which 
there clusters a beautiful and most striking instance of the im- 
press given by an individual to his time, and the status of 
civilization in which he lived. 

For the three hundred years following the advent of Chris- 
tianity the stones of Rome were drenched by the blood of 
gladiator and martyr. 

“Tf I had a hundred tongues and a hundred mouths, and 
my voice were of iron,” exclaims Lactantius, “I could not 
relate the horrors of these times!” Men fought and died by 
thousands to glut the ire of perverted passions. “ Butchered,” 
says Byron, “to make a Roman holiday.’ Fierce duels and 
combats by groups, the carnage of maddened beasts pitted 
against human beings, the mé/ces of terrible slaughter, swept 
like whirlwinds beneath the fascinated gaze of a frenzied 
people. For days and even weeks at a time the arena and 
Coliseum reeked with its sickening vapors. ‘So intense was the 
excitement,” we are told, “that during these fights the people 
seemed to lose all self-control. From morning till evening, 
careless of cold or heat, they gazed with mad excitement on 
the tragedies before them, and their minds were agitated with 
the fluctuating passions of hope and fear, like the ocean tossed 
by contrary winds. Nor was the demon of discord idle while 
the furies flapped their funereal wings over these bloody scenes. 
The spectators were divided into several parties. Sharp and 
bitter discussions concerning the rival merits of the combatants 
formed an inexhaustible source of broils and disputes; and 
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sometimes they became so excited as to pass from criticism to 
argument and blows, and even to deadly weapons, until the 
benches of the amphitheatre from end to end became the scene 
of sanguinary tumult and massacre.” 

Far removed in the depths of the Libyan deserts, the story 
of this shame came to Telemachus, the man of God. He was 
one of those grand solitaries with whom we come in contact 
from time to time in the history of the East, whose very 
silence and recollection have moved the world. His flesh was 
wasted in unbroken nights of prayer and watch; his face was 
blanched with the flood of tears that had swept across it in his 
holy life of penitence and love. But there burned within his 
breast the zeal of an apostle, and a strength of faith childlike 
indeed but yet the greatness of which should conquer Rome. 

Hearing of the deeds of the godless city, Telemachus was 
seized with an immense resolve—the Coliseum must fall and the 
God of the Christians be vindicated! We have reason to believe 
that the holy man must have been fully conscious of the 
magnitude of his undertaking. He was poor; mayhap he was 
ignorant. Perchance, too, he was awkward and slow of speech ; 
and who was there in all that pampered city who would give 
heed to his pleadings?—a man coarse-habited and with naked 
feet. Popes and kings and unnumbered martyrs had lived and 
died that the great blur on humanity’s name might be obliter- 
‘ated, and they failing utterly, could he succeed? But he prayed, 
and watched, and listened long to “the still small voice” that 
whispered to his soul, and then starting up, he set his face 
towards Rome, conscious in his heart that he could do “all 
things in Him that strengtheneth.” 

We can well imagine with what keen forebodings he passed 
away from the consolations and holy associations of his desert 
home, and moved across the great seas of burning sand. He 
evades for the most part the towns and cities by the way, 
keeping well to the open plains, and there his nights are spent 
in prayer and rest, prostrate upon the earth, with a rugged 
stone for a pillow and the great canopy of heaven for his roof. 
He journeyed thus for weeks, perhaps for months—who can 
say?—until at length there rose before him, glittering in the 
morning sunlight, the palaces and gilded domes of eternal 
Rome. And as he drew still nearer we may fancy how his 
eyes were dazzled with the pomp and splendor of that un- 
rivalled city: her great marble vistas stretching endlessly be- 
fore him—statues, fountains, colonnades and porticoes. The 
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sheen of her temples, topped with hammered silver, glancing 
back in myriad shafts the morning light. The great theatres 
and public buildings and basilicas scattered everywhere, and 
surmounting all, the majestic Capitol with its fifty temples, their 
smoke still curling to heaven from their sacrifices of abomina- 
tion; and there, yonder in the valley, lifting its proudly massive 
form against the hill, rears the Coliseum itself, typifying in its 
every stone and column all that is cruel and pitiless and death- 
ful in the human heart. Seeing these things, well might he 
have exclaimed, with the Master: “Ye are like to whitened 
sepulchres, which ‘outwardly appear to men beautiful, but with- 
in are full of dead men’s bones.” 

It was on the morning of the Ist of January, 404 A.D., 
that Telemachus entered Rome; consequently the games fixed 
for the Kalends of January were then being enacted. Vast 
throngs were moving from all direttions towards the Coliseum. 
The hermit became immerged in the motley multitude and was 
carried forward with the stream. Now and then a ribald jest 
was levelled at his strange appearance, so discordant with the 
general atmosphere of mirth and festivity. But unheeding all, 
he climbs the hill of the Capitol and descends the Way of 
Triumph beneath the arches of the conquerors, till at length he 
enters the amphitheatre whose horrors had been the demons of 
his sleep and whose blood-drips had sent the Tiber crimson to 
the sea. 

The great concourse pour unceasingly into the benches and 
take their position; while back in an obscure corner kneels the 
figure of the hermit, unconscious of the distracting tumult 
about him, wrapt in silent prayer. And now the games begin. 

A great roar which hails the entrance of the first comba- 
tants wakes him from his lethargy. A sudden flame leaps 
through all his veins; his mind casts off its sluggishness and he 
leans forward with intense interest, his hands clinched on the 
bench before him. A troupe of fierce and almost naked gladia- 
tors have entered the arena, and are saluting the assembly with 
desperate effort to be brave. Then they fall together in the 
centre and the game of life and death is begun, their steel 
blades cleaving the air with murderous gleam. 

But suddenly there is a commotion up among the benches. 
The monk has leaped to the iron rail enclosing the arena. 
Quick as thought he has bounded over it and stands in the 
centre of the fighting knot, as a tamer in a den of lions. Not 
a word has been uttered. The combatants cower before him 
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and slink away. There is another instant of intense silence, and 
then the screams and shouts of the maddened multitude shake 
the mighty edifice to its foundations. They were as wild beasts 
thwarted of their prey, and roared in the fury of their impo- 
tent rage. The gladiators, fearing the violence of the mob, 
had now retreated from the scene, and Telemachus faced alone 
the furious horde. Their hoots and jeers thundered through 
the amphitheatre, but the man of God in that supreme moment 
seemed but to smile as he raised aloft the cross of Christ in 
silent proclamation that on this day and in him, his servant, the 
God of the Christians was triumphant. Instantly the air was 
filled with flying missiles. A piece of jagged marble crushed in 
upon the martyr’s breast, but the life-blood of Telemachus 
bursting from his mighty heart clogged for ever the terrible 
machinery of the Roman Coliseum. : 

Surely here, according to St. John, was the sublimest reach 
of virtue that man is given to exercise in behalf of his fellow- 
creature. His love was an all-consuming fire. It was self-sacri- 
fice and heroism almost beyond our nature. And yet propor- 
tioned to the stupendous end which it achieved, how very 
insignificant was it all. In his noble self-immolation he proved 
himself a man; but that in him Christianity should have expiated 
three long centuries of crime, and lifted the moral and rational 
character of a licentious world over the beast passions that 
swayed and controlled it, bore witness that he was a saint. 
And what we have here said of the last of the martyrs may in 
a general way be applied to those countless thousands which 
preceded him in the same ungodly place. 

“Noble lives,” says Mr. Lecky, “crowned by heroic deaths, 
were the best arguments of the Christian Church.” “There can 
be little question,” adds Wilfrid Ward, “that it was chiefly the 
witness borne by intense conviction—tested often by torture 
and death—to the power of Christianity which from the first 
fanned the flame and changed the spark of individual certainty 
to the blaze of corporate faith.” It was the testimony of char- 
acter in the hosts of holy martyrs, whose vision of faith pierced 
through the immediate certainty of suffering and death, that 
made their pagan torturers from time to time fling down the 
firebrand and sword, exclaiming to their leaders: “Crucify us 
also, for now we too are Christians!” 

Many centuries have widened the expanse between those 
days of cruel bloodshed and our own generation, but even to- 
day in the very ruins of her pagan monuments the Rome of 
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the Czsars is a mute witness to the living truth for which the 
martyrs died. In this connection we give way to the beautiful 
words penned by a recent traveller beneath the shadows of its 
crumbling walls. 

“The Pantheon,” he tells us, “once the centre of all the 
aberrations of idolatry, is now the temple of all Christian virtues. 
The shrine of Jupiter on the Capitol, the culminating point of 
Rome’s dominion over the world, is now replaced by the Church 
of Ara Coeli—the church of the crib—the abasement of the 
Man-God—the contempt of all the grandeurs of the world. The 
palace of the Czsars, which was once the emporium of all the 
riches of the world, is reduced to a few ivy-clad walls which 
protect a convent of voluntary poverty, raised amid the débris 
of the Golden House; and the Coliseum, the theatre of the 
furies and the passions, becomes a monument sheltered under 
the walls of religion, and dedicated to the cross—the self-denial 
and humiliation taught us in the Dolorous Way of Calvary. 

“The French have called the moon the ‘sun of ruins.’ Her 
rich, mellow rays give all old walls a fantastic existence; but 
there is no monument of antiquity in which the effects of re- 
flected light are so beautiful as in this ruin. The Romans pre- 
fer the time in which the moon is rising between Frascati and 
Monte Porzio, so that they may see the whole splendor of its 
silvery light poured down on the most perfect part of the im- 
mense fabric. The broken arches and isolated fragments, under 
the magic influence of moonlight, assume the appearance of cas- 
tles, of temples and triumphal arches, rising on each other in 
surpassing splendor. Mighty walls seem riven in twain and ap- 
pear to bend over their centre of gravity like the leaning towers 
of Pisa or Bologna, suspended in the air, and threatening every 
moment to fall with a tremendous crash. Here a broken and 
fallen column assumes the appearance of a dying gladiator or a 
martyred Christian; there a cornice, half-buried in the ruins, 
reminds you of a lioness gathering .herself up for a spring on a 
tiger or bear; and here again a heap of earth, magnified by 
some scattered rays that steal through the fissures in the great 
wall, seems the gigantic elephant about to perform his strange 
manceuvres at the command of his keepers; the plants and flow- 
ers that deck every portion of the ruin, and move to and fro in 
the gentle breeze, remind you of the moving masses that once 
filed into those desolate benches.” 


There is, however, towering in the story of the world as the 
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pyramids above the sands of Egypt, the sublime character of 
One to which this line of thought irresistibly attracts us—He 
who displayed among us the transcendent miracle of the Word 
made Flesh. 

Christ with us was not as the gleaming of .a light-house to 
belated birds, the brightness of which is indeed enchanting, but 
whose intensity serves only to bewilder and hopelessly confuse. 
He was not as the distant shining of a snow-capped mountain, 
filling us at once with unutterable longing and despair. He 
came among us not so much as the Preceptor of the truth, but 


Ecce Homo. 


as the very truth itself—a teacher who /ived his doctrine in his 
every word and act. 

And perhaps upon this great fact was pendent much of the 
scheme of the redemption. For who was there in all the day 
of His coming that could dream it possible to realize his 
sublime teaching in the flesh, had he set himself above our 
nature and merely pointed us the way? His one divine pre- 
cept of charity alone must have driven men down to absolute 
despair did not its exemplar, wrapped in human frailties, stand 
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before them—its living, palpitating witness. For was not the 
law unto them “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life 
for a life” ? And was not their history blurred throughout by 
the story of its cruel interpretation? But to this Christ opposed 
the highest reach of transcendent love. “If one strike thee on 
the right cheek, turn to him also the other”; and again, “ You 
have heard it said, thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thy 
enemy. But I say to you, love your enemies; do good to 
those that hate you, and pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you.” 

Perhaps in all the Christian creed there was nothing more 
incongruous to the mind of both Jew and Gentile than this. 
To have an enemy and yet to love him, seemed to annihilate 
the principle of contradiction. Their whole tradition rose up 
against it as a thing unnatural and absurd. “Woe to me,” 
exclaims a certain rabbi, “if I have given bread to one of the 
rabble!” 

Even the paraded wisdom of the classic schools denied that 
men could be made to feel compassion with another’s pain. A 
“feeling heart” found no place in the structure of their philoso- 
phy; to them the idea was at best a pretty conceit of fancy. 
Their systems of thought were artfully elaborated, and were 
even scattered here and there with fragments of the truth; but 
there was nothing in them that could ever appeal to the finer 
sentiments of humanity in the breasts of men. They crystal- 
lized most exquisitely the stream of human thought, but their 
refinements froze the springs of man’s natural sympathies into a 
glittering row of frigid syllogisms. Their ethical reasoning bore 
in upon their hearers like a “ wintry wind sweeping over a bed 
of half-blown flowers,” until even the generous, spontaneous 
emotions welling up from the soul of youth were withered by 
its blight. 

There was, indeed, a certain atmosphere of philanthropy to 
be found at times, but it was so flimsy, %o unsubstantial and 
unreal, that it floated lightly around its object and dissolved 
into thinnest air. They could toss and worry a manly soul into 
a delightfully delicate frost-work of chilling sentimentalism. 
“OQ Plato! thou didst work out, unknown to thee, an exquisite- 
ly sad mockery of the feelings of the human heart.” 

And so it would seem that only by the incarnation of his 
divine doctrine could Christ hope to instil it into the perverse 
minds of men, 

Even so they were stubbornly perplexed, and called his life 
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hypocrisy and his doctrine a lie. “For he is a king,” they 
said, “and yet a mendicant. The Messias, and a carpenter’s 








THE BETRAYAL. 


son. Sinless, and he suffers pain. God, and we have thought 
him as it were a leper.”’ But when all had been said there 
was yet remaining in his character, stricken though it was with 
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humiliation and grief, a something that made the morning of 
the resurrection credible and the day of the ascension within 
the ken of human understanding. 

The wise were confounded in his presence even before he 
had spoken in answer to their insidious questionings. His 
great sanctity overawed the souls of all who approached him. 
They surely felt that his eyes penetrated the inner chambers of 
their sinful hearts, reading the blotted pages of their lives; 
and still even the most vicious among them was drawn to him 
with an ever-yearning love. He was in truth the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, but he spake as never man had spoken, breathing 
forth the sinless, unapproachable purity of a divine life. 

A single word falls from his holy lips, and the contempla- 
tive John, as also the rugged, impetuous Peter, leave all to 
follow him. A glance of mingled reproof and pity, and the . 
heart of the denying apostle breaks into an agony of repent- 
ance reaching through all his life. Even in the supreme 
moment of his weakness and betrayal the ribald mob fall pros- 
trate at his feet; while Judas slinks away from him into the 
darkness, haunted to self-destruction by the very tenderness of 
his words, “Judas, dost thou betray the Son of Man with a 
kiss 2” 

In short, all who came into contact with his holy person 
attest, often unwillingly, of the witness given by his personality 
in confirmation of his mission; as must all to-day who know 
him in his works. For life flows only from life, and when the 
cry comes up to us through the centuries, “Can any good 
come out of Nazareth?” we too may meet the question as did 
Philip in the beginning, “Come and see!” Not, indeed, point- 
ing to the form of him whose holy feet trod our earth eighteen 
centuries ago, for the blue of heaven has long since shut him 
out from mortal eyes, but “Come and see” that which is no 
less cogent for conviction: a decaying world reclaimed from the 
throes of dissolution; the minds of men purified from the 
darksome clog of paganism and sin; loving what once they 
hated, abhorring what once they loved, doing that which they 
scorned and detested, and shunning with ineffable disgust the 
things in which they were wont to glory. 

A convent to virginity lifts upon the ashes of unspeakable 
immorality; a monastery to voluntary poverty upon the wreck- 
age of luxury and greed; the golden strands of fraternal love 
weaving together the fibres of men’s hearts where once there 
burned an all-consuming selfishness and hate. Hospitals and 
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asylums rearing above the crumbling bones of infancy and dotage, 
whose cries and groaning wailed out unheeded to a pagan world 
in the desolation of heartless exposure and impending death. 
The shackles stricken from a trembling serfdom. The neck of 
woman, once ground beneath the heel of a tyrannous master, 
now bearing the sweet yoke of motherhood, at the mention of 
whose very name the iron in men’s hearts is softened. 

Yes, come and see the child clinging to the father with a love 
that is stronger than death, where once it crouched beneath the 
paternal hand, gripping the deadly steel with which he might at 
will slake his thirsty vengeance for some fancied slight upon 
any or all of his offspring. The strife and contentions of so- 
cial discord crowded under by the loving grouping of Christen- 
dom; and lifting above all the surpassing music of the sounds 
of “Home.” “The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, and the poor have 
the Gospel preached to them.” 

The wolf of the prophecy is dwelling with the lamb; the 
leopard lies down with the kid; the calf and the lion and the 
sheep abiding together; and leading them—a little child. 
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THE MARTYRS OF AFRICA, 208 A.D. 


BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 


LL who have visited Rome will remember, among 

f the group of buildings at the head of the Forum, — 

the arch of Septimius Severus, conspicuous by its 

majestic proportions, its symmetrical design, and 

its artistic finish. It was erected in 203 A.D., in 

memory of the imperial successes gained over the Parthians and 

Arabs by that prince and his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, all 

their three names appearing on it. Caracalla, one of those 

monsters of passion inflated by absolute power who show us the 

awful depths to which humanity may sink, murdered his brother 

Geta before the eyes of their common mother and, as tradition 

has it, caused his name to be erased from the triumphal marble, 
“because he could never behold it without tears.” 

Some year or two before this crowning atrocity, and proba- 
bly in 208 A.D., Geta was in power and in popular favor, 
enjoying the title of “ Czsar,” and his birthday was solemnized 
on March 8 in probably all the provinces of the empire. 

The usual orgies of bloodshed attended it in the amphithea- 
tres with which the provincial centres were adorned in imitation 
of the capital. The Coliseum was the grand imperial type 
which they all. followed. Its sports became their sports, its 
tastes their tastes. In the horrors of its amusements no expense 
was spared by the prince or begrudged by the populace. But 
human blood was becoming a costly luxury. Amidst the short 
supply of barbarian captives and condemned felons of base 
degree, the arena recruited its victims by repeated persecutions 
of the Christians; and the cry, Christianos ad leones, heralded 
virtually a new resource of imperial revenue, in cheapening those 
amusements which had come to be regarded as an indispensable 
branch of public economy. The scene of our martyrs’ struggle 
was, however, not Rome, but Carthage. The Carthaginian amphi- 
theatre has disappeared with all local traces of their memory ; 
but in its prototype, the Coliseum, we have in effect a monu- 
ment to the memories of all the martyrs from St. Ignatius 
downwards, who, whether in the imperial or in provincial arenas, 
were doomed to this “bestiarian”’ spectacle. To all, then, who 
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turn pilgrims’ steps towards the Eternal City the arch of 
Severus and the Flavian amphitheatre suggest reminders of a 
. beautiful group of sainted sufferers, true sons and daughters of 

that Magna Mater of martyrs, the Catholic Church, although 
the faith for which they suffered has been trampled out for 
many a century from the region which witnessed their glorious 
constancy. 

The Latin text of the Acts of St. Perpetua and her com- 
panions has been familiar to scholars for more than two cen- 
turies. But the recent discovery, in the Convent of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, of a Greek text of the same—evidently 
a translation, although its discoverer, Professor Rendel Harris, 
struggles to secure for it the honor of being the original—has 
placed superior advantages for a critical edition at the disposal 
of Mr. Armitage Robinson, the present editor. He establishes 
with great probability the ascription of the embodying narrative 
to Tertullian, the literary lion of the ancient African Church. 
Embodied in it are a longer and a shorter narrative, apparently 
genuine and original documents, from the hands of Perpetua her- 
self and of her fellow-prisoner, Saturus. The latter merely de- 
scribes a vision which he had had of the blissful state hereafter. 
A vast garden, where the trees all sang around them; angelic 
guardians, and fellow-sufferers who had gone before; a palace of 
light, a throne, and an immortal Presence sitting thereon, are 
its principal features. But in Perpetua’s own narrative we have 
in effect a prison diary from the day of their arrest to the eve 
of her martyrdom, when she drops the pen with the words: 
“ This I wrote up to the day before the Spectacle; what took 
place in the Spectacle itself let him write who wills.” 

The entire group of which Perpetua is the leading spirit is 
one of young catechumens. When arrested they had not even 
been baptized; but through the friendly offices of two deacons, 
whose names are given, they are so a few days after their 
arrest and before their imprisonment. Saturus, already men- 
tioned, perhaps a priest, their catechist, gave himself up later 
voluntarily, to share their. prison and their doom. Some are of 
servile condition, among them a young female slave, Felicitas, 
to whom a child was born in the prison the very day before 
the Spectacle—an event represented as hastened by the mar- 
tyrs’ prayers. Perpetua also has a babe at her breast, being the 
wife of a citizen of Carthage. The curious feature of Roman 
law which prohibited the expectant mother from exposure to 
the wild beasts, legalized that exposure at once on the birth of 
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her child. Its temporary protection may, therefore, be ascribed 
not to any tenderness for sex or condition of the enceinte, but 
merely to guard the state from the loss of a. future, citizen. 
Accordingly, with unfaltering atrocity, on the morrow of her 
motherhood the law gave her up to the horrors of the arena. 

It is worth while here to pause and contemplate this hideous 
abomination of the ancient world. After all that oriental mys- 
ticism, Greek philosophy, Roman jurisprudence and civilization, 
culminating in the Pax Romana, under the much-lauded period 
of the Antonine emperors, had done for humanity; after the 
efforts of Zoroaster, Confucius, Buddha, Plato and Aristotle, 
Cicero and Seneca, to humanize mankind, in the very age of 
the great lawyers Ulpian, Papinian, and Gaius, here was this 
foul and cruel plague-spot, ingrained in law and custom, propa- 
gating from Rome, the imperial centre, and popularizing through 
all provinces of her empire, these bestiarian orgies of innocent 
blood. The average sentiment of the public ever speaks out 
most unmistakably in public amusements. In that no hypocrisy 
is possible. Amusement, entertainment, diversion must be popu- 
lar, or they cease of necessity to amuse, entertain, and divert. 
And we have the amplest evidence that to this horrid revel of 
carnage all other tastes and appetites for public spectacle 
gradually determined. “ Buskin” and “Sock” alike lost their 
hold on public sentiment. Tragedy could offer nothing so sen- 
sational as the actual blood-feast of the arena; Comedy nothing 
so diverting as the retiarius, hunting and hunted for his life. 
The dramatic instinct was dead, or only survived in the foulest 
forms of satyric licentiousness. How unutterably. shameless 
these last had become we know from the cold-blooded persiflage 
of Lucian. In short, the public mind found relaxation only in 
what was atrociously cruel or unspeakably foul. To the arena 
on such occasions as Cesar’s birthday flocked all orders and 
degrees. The magistrate in his robes of office, the senator in 
purple-edged tunic and buskins, the Vestal Virgins in snowy rai- 
ment, all had reserved seats; while the keen and close competi- 
tion of the populace for the general accommodation showed them 
seriously in earnest in this alone of all public functions. Here 
you saw exhibited, with absolute frankness and with all reserve 
laid aside, what the world had come to in its quest of the wise, 
the godlike, the beautiful, the true. Here was the bright peculiar 
flower of ancient civilization. If ever moral pessimism was jus- 
tifiable, it was justified in such a scene and such spectators 
as the amphitheatre displayed. 
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Before such a scene and such a spectacle were these two 
young mothers—Perpetua’s age was but two-and-twenty—with 
their infants newly torn from their bosoms, led forth to make 
sport—mistress and slave competing for the martyr’s crown. 

Such was their difference of civil status, but there is nothing 
to show that Felicitas was the slave of Perpetua; rather, the 
way in which the slaves are mentioned first, with others of un- 
determined status following, “among these also Vibia Perpetua, 
of good birth and education and honorably married, having a 
father and mother and two brothers, one like herself a catechu- 
men, and a male infant at the breast,’ shows a_ presumption 
against her being Felicitas’ mistress. To enhance the intensity of 
their loving comradesnip comes in the incident of the puerperal 
condition of the former, made, as above stated, the object of 
prayer by all the company—not, however, that she might be 
spared, but that she might be included in the list of doom. Had 
the maternal crisis not been hastened, the law would have inter- 
posed, as stated, to exempt her. They prayed, and she gave 
birth to a girl—prematurely as the course of nature ran, but 
overruled, as they believed, in answer to their prayers, “that 
they might not lose so worthy a comrade.” 

At the moment after baptism, Perpetua records that the spirit 
told her to expect “suffering in the flesh”—z. ¢., martyrdom. 
Her entire record is all but made up of her dreams and visions, 
and her agonizing interviews with her father; who made four 
times the most appalling efforts, tragic in their intensity of 
pathos, to upset her resolution, and win her back to the world 
and its life. Before her imprisonment, twice during the same, 
and again before the proconsul’s tribunal, he beset her with tears 
and entreaties, and her infant child in his arms, “ using words,” 
she says, “which might move all creation,” the hot African 
blood rising to a fever-point of horror and indignation within 
him at her Christian firmness, which he in his heathenism could 
not understand nor appreciate. ‘I was sorry,” she simply says, 
“that he alone of all my family would not rejoice at my _ suf- 
fering.” How could he? The loving nobleness of pure and 
lofty matronhood, that elevation of the sex in all its powers 
which sprang directly from the holy maternity of the Blessed 
Virgin and the divine grace radiated on Mary Magdalen from 
the Cross, was brought out, first of all recorded subsequent ex- 
amples, in St. Perpetua. We see from her artless narrative how 
she shone as a domestic jewel even in the eyes of.her pagan 
father. To the graces of her character he seems to have been 
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fully awake; to the truth within her which was their source he 
was hopelessly blind. From this springs a tragic anticlimax of 
feeling, veined with a deeper pathos than any traceable between 
the scenic CEdipus and Antigone, or between the scenic Lear 
and Cordelia. His last frantic effort to shake her constancy cul- 
minates in detaining her child at a time when the child and she 
were necessary to each other. “I sent the deacon Pomponius 
at once” (after the scene at the tribunal), she records, “to my 
father, asking for the infant; but my father would not give it. 
And somehow, as God willed, neither did it any more desire 
the breast, nor did I feel feverish irritation; so that I was not 
distracted at once by anxiety for my child and by bosom 
pains.” It was his last effort, and of course it failed; and she 
closes the painful series of interviews with the touching com- 
ment, “and I felt pity for his hapless old age.” 

On her visions space will not permit us long to dwell. One, 
“which appears in answer to a special supplication urged upon her 
by her brother, foreshadows martyrdom. She sees, as Jacob saw, 
a ladder reaching to heaven, but its sides are thickly studded 
with every murderous weapon, and at its foot lies crouched and 
coiled a monster serpent. She sets her foot on his head and 
mounts. Again, she sees two visions regarding her young brother, 
deceased some years before; in the first he is, like Tantalus in 
the heathen Shades, longing for inaccessible water and showing 
marks of the facial cancer from which he died; in the next he 
is happy and healthy, and drinking copiously of the water of life. 

Again, the deacon Pomponius seems in vision to visit her 
and call her forth to the arena, where a combat with an evil- 
looking Egyptian awaits her, and in the midst stands an umpire 
of more than human stature, who awards her, after her victo- 
rious struggle, a bough with golden fruit thereon, adding the 
words, “ Peace be with thee, daughter”; and she adds, “I un- 
derstood that my conflict would be not with the wild beasts, 
but with the devil.” 

Her consternation at exchanging the light of outward nature 
for the dense gloom of the prison is artlessly expressed: “I 
shuddered, for I had never experienced such darkness. O day 
of affliction! heat overpowering by reason of the crowds, rude 
behavior of the soldiers!”* are her remarks. One may notice 
here the simple style of Perpetua’s Latin. Her vernacular was, 


* Here occurs an interesting parallel in Perpetua’s Latin to a phrase in the Vulgate text 
of St. Luke, iii. 14. Concussare militum is her expression. Neminem concutiatts (words 0 
St. John Baptist to the soldiers, ‘‘do violence to no man”) is the phrase there. 
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of course, Punic; and we know from some expressions of St. Au- 
gustine that a knowledge of Latin, unless among the official class, 
in the Carthaginian province was rare. It was, of course, a sign 
of her good education, and we also learn incidentally that she 
could converse in Greek. That vernacular, Phoenician in its 
source, was close akin to the ancient Hebrew, of which one 
notable feature is the paucity of conjunctions. The latter fea- 
ture marks her Latin style; for she hardly uses any except “and,” 
or occasionally “then.”* And this gives her short and touching 
narrative an artless air of genuineness, which contrasts markedly 
with the more rhetorical style of the larger narrative set in 
which it comes to us. If the latter is, as we believe with the 
editor, Tertullian’s own, the special and supreme interest which 
it had for him is manifest. This lay in the prominence which 
it gives to visions and spiritual visitations—perfectly natural un- 
der the circumstances, and doubtless a real series of facts in our 
heroine’s consciousness—but which fell in exactly with the au- 
thor’s special proclivity, down which he was already sloping, 
towards Montanism and its specially illuminated ladies. In short, 
Perpetua was to him a confirmation of the claims of Priscilla 
and Maximilla.t It is remarkable that the Greek text tones 
down the rendering of these visionary phrases—a sure mark of 
a later age, when Montanism had been stamped as a heresy, 
and therefore confirming the originality of the Latin. 

The personal gifts of ready and persuasive speech, saying the 
right word at the right moment, and appealing successfully to 
whatever was best and least degraded in her persecutors, as well 
as a certain fearless dignity of presence and a womanly charm 
of manner, are all conspicuous in Perpetua. Of her resolute 
constancy to her faith amidst the most terrible strains which 
could be applied, through the tenderest feelings of womanhood, 
to a daughter and a mother, proof has already been given. The 
transparent sincerity to which dissimulation or compromise of 
principles is impossible, and the absolute consciousness of that 
truth declared before Pilate, “Thou couldst have no power at 
all against me except it were given thee from above,” shine out 
in equal lustre in the unaffected self-delineation of thought and 


* The African Church in 208 A.D. must have used the Vetus Latina, for St. Jerome was 
not yet born. It was probably, to judge from its surviving fragments, much closer to the 
Hebrew idiom than the Vulgate, and doubtless imitated the latter in this particular. The 
tendency, if any, of the only Holy Scripture which she could know would thus concur with 
that of her native tongue in determining this interesting feature of her purely simple, refined, 
and lady-like style. 

+See Eusebius’ Hist. Zccles., v. 14. 
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feeling in her diary. After her vision of the ladder and the 
serpent she calmly closes her account with the things of time, 
comforts her relatives—all, save her father, more or less influ- 
enced by hér own spirit of faith—commits her infant to their 
care, and adds: “We felt sure that martyrdom was before us, 
and began to have now no hope in this world.” A Christian 
sister took charge of the babe of Felicitas. 

Such was the inexorable cruelty which governed the tradi- 
tions of the arena that mere condemnation to face the wild 
beasts in its precinct did not suffice. If, through the caprice or 
sulkiness of the animal, the victim escaped the fangs or horns 
of one, he was reserved for another; and if by some rare chance 
he still survived, he was reserved to the end of the show, when 
on some low platform or stage, probably in the centre of the 
arena, he was deliberately stabbed to death by a public execu- 
tioner. Such was ultimately the fate of both Perpetua and 
Saturus, as we shall farther see. Meanwhile one may, by help 
of this fact, throw light on a remarkable expression of St. Paul 
in I. Cor. iv. 9:* “For I think that God hath set forth us the 
apostles last, as it were appointed to death; for we are made 
a spectacle unto the world,” etc. The “last’’ victims were those 
who, having escaped being torn to death, were yet not allowed 
to escape with their lives, but were, as described above, publicly 
butchered by demand, it is expressly stated, of the populace. 
“The people,” we read, “called for them to be produced in the 
middle (of the arena), that, as the sword passed into their bodies, 
the eyes of all might be accessories to the deed of blood.” No 
nobly courageous bearing on the part of the weaponless and 
defenceless victims sufficed to rescue them from this inhuman 
doom, or certainly Perpetua, and perhaps Saturus, would have 
been spared. The people had come there to glut themselves 
with the sight of human blood, and of that dearly loved spec- 
tacle they were not to be defrauded. 

To return to our martyrs: it was due to th: ready-witted 
courage and presence of mind in Perpetua that they escaped a 
measure of harsh treatment. The officer in charge in his hea- 
then superstition was disposed to regard them as possessed of 
magic power, and, dreading its exercise for their escape, began 
to treat them with unusual rigor. “We are first-class victims,” 
was Perpetua’s spirited remonstrance, “we are to adorn Cesar’s 


* Puto enim, quod Deus nos apostolos novissimos ostendit, tamquam morti destinatos, quia 
spectaculum facti sumus, etc., is the Vulgate. No commentator seems to have exactly hit the 
true explanation derivable from this passage. 
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festival; will it be to your credit if we are brought out in any- 
thing but first-rate condition?” Again, as the moment came 
for them to enter the arena, an attempt was made to force an 
idolatrous fancy dress upon both men and women, and produce 
them in a masquerade of heathen priests. Says Perpetua to 
the officer: ‘‘We are here because we have refused to have our 
consciences forced. We are paying for the privilege with our 
lives; and as we pay the price, we claim the bargain.” The 
justice of the plea carried its own weight, and the attempt so 
to disguise them was dropped. 

In this part of the narrative we lose our first-rate authority, 
Perpetua herself, and cannot tell how far the statements rest on 
report and hearsay. One of the incidents reported certainly 
carries suspicion on the face of it. After rescinding the order 
for their disguise, as before said, is it credible that the same 
authorities would have ordered the women, and the women only, 
to be stripped and exposed in nets?* Yet this is the state- 
ment; and that the exposure, revealing the condition of Felici- 
tas, raised a cry of horror even from the hardened and brazen 
populace; on which they were again remanded and resumed their 
attire. I think we must credit the narrator, or his informant, 
with a touch of sensational extravagance here. The story goes 
on that both the women were tossed, but not severely hurt, by 
a wild cow; that Perpetua seemed at once to recover herself, 
sat up, rearranged her dress and hair, and helped Felicitas also 
to rise. Various rhetorical touches are here added by the narra- 
tor. The most conspicuous of these is, “that it would be unseemly 
to have met martyrdom with hair dishevelled, that being the 
conventional token of mourning and dejection.”+ In admiration 
of her courage, the public voice allowed both to withdraw to 
the gate of the arena. There they meet a friend to whom Per- 
petua, as if unconscious what had befallen her, says: “I won- 
der when we are to encounter that cow?” The narrator as- 
cribes this to her having experienced a spiritual ecstasy. The 
probability seems to be that she was stunned and dazed. Her 
heroic self-possession and perfect intrepidity only respited her 
from a second exposure, but gave no reprieve from the sword 
of final despatch. Among noteworthy incidents is her last word 


* The original is: ‘ itaque dispoliate et reticulis indute producebantur, horruit populus, 
alteram respiciens puellam delicatam, alteram a partu recentem . . . ita revocate et dis- 
cinctis indutz” (ch. xx. p. go). 

+ ‘‘ Dehinc requisita acu dispersos capillos infibulavit. Non enim decebat martyram spar- 
sis capillis pati, ne in sua gloria plangere videretur.” I restore acu from the Gréek ; the 
Latin text has e¢. 
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to her brother during that respite at the gate: “Stand fast in 
the faith, love one another, and be not scandalized at what we 
suffer.” In this she evidently glances at her father's feelings on 
her behalf, who alone—as above quoted—of all the family 
“would have no joy” thereat. The conversion of one of the 
prison guard, a soldier named Pudens, who had been in closest 
attendance, and an affectionate farewell,’ with the parting gift 
of a ring, bestowed on him by Saturus, forms another moving 
example ; showing how quick to spring was that harvest of the 
faith which had the blood of martyrdom for its seed. 

Then comes the hast scene, the human shambles and the 
closing butchery. The martyrs who survived thus far, and 
there were others besides Perpetua and Saturus surviving, stood 
up with one accord and gave each other the solemn kiss of 
peace, as the last preparation for the death-stroke in the silent 
centre of the blood-stained arena. Saturus, after escaping a 
bear, had been sorely mangled by a leopard, and seems to 
have swooned, but temporarily recovered, helped Perpetua to 
mount the scaffold, and probably exhausted by the effort—but 
the Latin here is a little obscure—to have swooned again and 
received the stab insensible. The tyro swordsman (for to such 
the office was entrusted) bungled his blow at Perpetua, who 
thereupon, after a single cry of pain, guided his sword herself 
to a mortal part, and so expired. “ Perhaps,” adds the narrator, 
“so grand a woman could not have been slain, feared as she 
was by the unclean spirit, unless she had herself so willed it.” 

The site of Carthage is desolate. Its Byrsa on the crown of 
the height, with its group of official buildings and adjacent 
prison, where our martyrs were first confined; the descending 
streets and town at its foot, with the military barracks and 
their prison which had later received them, the arena and 
amphitheatre, lie all effaced in ruin—an extinct volcano of 
human passions. In all their history there are but two scenes 
ineffaceable from memory; the grand but desperate patriotic 
struggle in the last war of resistance to Rome, and this which 
we have been now recording of inhuman atrocity and victorious 
constancy, “faithful unto death,” some four centuries later. In 
less than another similar interval the empire, of which Carthage 
had become a tributary province, had decayed by its own cor- 
ruption. Its nominal conversion to the faith came too late to 
save it, but happily in time to rescue the young nations already 
crowding over each frontier from perishing in the same moral 
contagion. Let the philosopher who sneers at Christianity 
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point, if he can, to a single moral element outside it which that 
empire contained, which could have prevented its victors from 
perishing by the contamination of the vanquished. By staying 
the spread of that miasma to those younger races, in which lay 
the hope of the social regeneration of humanity, Christianity has 
proved itself “the salt of the earth.” Had they met and con- 
quered a heathen Rome in its decay, they would have found in 
every provincial city the bane which Hannibal found at Capua 
—and worse. The deadly taint of imperial dissolution was 
counteracted for those races, and its virus neutralized, by the 
Christianity which it had absorbed; and to which the imperial 
system gave a compactness of organization which made its in- 
fluence omnipresent. Thus was insured the contact of those 
young races, of free and open minds, with the highest ideal the 
world had seen. Out of that contact modern history was 
generated, and the germs of faith, quickened by the blood of 
martyrs, found in them a responsive soil. Around their parting 
kiss of peace in the arena of carnage there seems to rise, in a 
vision of prophecy, the conversion of the West. 





THE HOLIEST PICTURE. 


BY MARGARET H. LAWLESS. 


ZaiHE sits within a latticed arbor, drest 
With vines dispensing the rich grape-bloom scent, 
With shade and sun in halves around her blent, 
A fair babe’s head against her arm and breast, 
8) His blue eyes heavy with content and rest: 
His red lips parted, and a drop like pearl 
On his flushed cheek, and many a sunny curl 
Veiling the snowy fount from whence ’twas drawn ; 
The holiest picture earth hath ever seen, 
Whereon men always look with reverent mien, 
Thinking of their own mothers dead and gone, 
And of one other, the Immaculate : 
Whom all the generations hail as blest : 
So Mary sat, with Him upon her breast 
And made all motherhood a sacred state. 











OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
BY ANNA M. CLARKE, 


is a delightful city. Its venerable 

churches, stately colleges, lofty halls, and fine 

public buildings cannot fail to impress and 

interest the beholder, to exercise a certain fasci- 

os nation to which few persons who visit it find 

themselves insensible. The architectural elegance of these im- 

posing edifices is not their principal charm. They are for the 

most part memorials of by-gone times; relics of the ages of 

faith; rich in hallowed associations, in traditions of the days 

when monks and friars peopled those time-honored cloisters, 

studied in the silent libraries, paced the beautiful and secluded 

gardens, and worshipped in the dimly-lighted chapels; when 

men of intellectual power were wont to consecrate the first- 

fruits of their talents and erudition to the glory of God, to the 
service of the church. 


ORIGIN OF THE CITY. 


The University itself forms a link between the past and the 
present. For a period of nearly a thousand years it has been 
the chief centre of learning, the home of thought in the island, 
and of all English institutions none has entered so deeply into 
the national life. “When Oxford draws knife, England is soon 
at strife,” the old saying ran; and it may be said that in more 
pacific and law-abiding times than those to which it refers 
every movement of importance, social or moral, that has passed 
over. the face of the country has proceeded from Oxford. 

If search is made for the earliest annals of the city, it will 
not be found mentioned by name, nor is the spot whereon it 
stands associated with any recorded event until 727, when 
Didanus, a Saxon king, founded a nunnery there for his 
daughter, St. Frideswide, who to this day is regarded as the 
patron saint of the city. Being sought in marriage by a Mercian 
lord, to escape his importunity she fled to Oxford, for she had 
resolved to dedicate her virginity to God. On her lover pursu- 
ing her thither, he was suddenly struck blind by lightning, and 
only upon the intercession of the saint was his sight restored to 
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him. Frideswide, with twelve other maidens, embraced the 
conventual life; in the immediate vicinity of the monastery her 
father built a church in honor of St. Mary and all saints, on 
the site of which the Cathedral of Christ Church now stands. 
The foundation of such an establishment implies the existence 
of some town or settlement, and from that time onwards 
‘Oxford has a place in the history of the country. Nothing that 
can be relied upon is recorded concerning it, however, until 
912, when the first authentic mention of the city by name occurs 
in the Saxon Chronicle. It was then taken possession of by 
King Edward the Elder, “with all the lands that belonged 
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thereto,” and by his commands strongly fortified, to afford pro- 
tection against the ravages of the Danes. The central position 
which it occupied, at the confluence of the Cherwell and the 
Isis, rendered Oxford an important stronghold at a period when 
the great rivers were the principal highways of the land. 
About a century later the great council of the nation, or 
Gemot, was held at Oxford. At the time of the Norman Con- 
quest the building of a castle, the residence of the Norman 
House of the d’Oyleys; the frequent visits of the kings to a 
palace outside the walls; the presence from time to time of im- 
portant councils within its precincts, marked its political weight 
in the realm. A mitred abbey of Augustinian monks, rising 
from the swampy meadows of the Cherwell, together with the 
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priory of St. Frideswide, gave it ecclesiastical dignity ; we read of 
the erection of churches and establishment of parishes, and the 
gift of lands for noble abbeys in the immediate neighborhood. 
From that time forward the population of Oxford seems to. 
have rapidly increased. 


LEGENDS OF THE UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION. 


The beginnings of the university are buried in profound 
obscurity. It is alleged that it was originally founded by 
King Alfred, who instituted schools there for the encourage- 
ment of education about the year 873, but this tradition is not 
now considered to be worthy of much credence. The Domes-. 
day Book, compiled in the time of William the Conqueror, con- 
tains a careful and detailed account of Oxford, but not a word 
therein indicates the existence of a university. We know 
nothing of the causes that first drew teachers and students 
within its walls. Around the convent of St. Frideswide a settle- 
ment of wooden houses, the origin of the historic town, had 
gathered, and amongst these were probably several monastic 
houses where the sons of the nobles and thanes were educated. 
Possibly the arrival of some wandering teachers from abroad 
quickened the educational impulse in the cloisters, and the: 
schools gradually increased in number and in repute. 

The Dominicans on their coming to England in 1221 settled 
at Oxford, and three years after the Franciscans, the Mendi- 
cant Friars, did the same. Their mission was to preach to the 
poor, and by the injunctions of their founder the possession of 
books. was forbidden to them; yet they also became great 
promoters of learning, and their presence at Oxford was signal- 
ized by the enlargement of the sphere of education and a 
systematic study of theology. Roger Bacon, the foremost leader 
of thought in Oxford in the thirteenth century, himself a 
Franciscan, speaks of the low standard of scholarship and the 
disregard of mathematics, a state of things which he greatly con- 
tributed to ameliorate in the university of which he was the 
chief ornament of his time. Before the close of the century 
Oxford was not only without a rival in England, but in 
European celebrity it took rank with the best schools of the 
Western world. 


WARS OF TOWN AND GOWN. 


In the outward aspect of the university there was at that 
early period nothing resembling its appearance in modern 
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times. In the stead of long fronts of venerable colleges, of 
stately walks beneath immemorial elms, history shows us the 
filthy lanes of a medieval city, swarming with a mixed multi- 
tude of citizens and vagrants, encircled by a loop-holed wall. 
The schools of those days consisted not of stately buildings 
diversified by picturesque cloisters and quadrangles, embowered 
in beautiful gardens, but of a number of humble tenements 
where thousands of students of all ages and classes clustered 
round teachers as poor as themselves. The scholars were 
lodged in dingy hostelries, of which three hundred are said to 
have existed in the reign of Edward I.; in little halls, which 
originated in the desire of a poorer class of students to live 
for economy’s sake in a common house and take their meals in 
common. We read that in the reign of William II. the Jews 
obtained permission to establish themselves at Oxford; their 
intention being to possess themselves of the halls or lodging 
houses recently opened for the accommodation of students. 
These they did not fail to work to their own advantage; the 
extortions also practised upon strangers who lodged in the 
houses of the towns-folk often gave rise to scenes of violence 
and outrage. In fact the numerous instances of disturbances in 
the city disclose a state of society hardly calculated for study 
and the advancement of learning. At nightfall, we are told, 
revellers and roysterers swarmed through the ill-lighted streets 
and labyrinthine lanes, defying authorities and striking down 
burghers at their own doors. At the corners of the streets 
were groups of young men, quarrelling among themselves or 
begging of the passers-by. Now and again a tavern row 
between scholars and townsmen widened into a general broil, 
and the academical hall of St. Mary’s vied with the town-bell of 
St. Martin’s in clanging to arms. Much ill-will between the two 
classes was engendered by the claim of the students to be ex- 
empted as clerks from trial before the ordinary tribunals. This 
was intolerable to the townsmen, who thought that the gowns- 
men would find more lenient judgment in the court of the 
chancellor than in that of the mayor. This question of jurisdic- 
tion was the origin of the fights of the 5th of November which 
annually take place in Oxford. Known as “Gown and Town,” 
they are a relic of the contests for predominance in by-gone 
days. 

Sometimes the disturbances became very serious. It is 
recorded that in the commencement of King John’s reign, 
about the year 1208, one of the students, while practising 
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archery, accidentally shot a burgher’s wife and caused her 
death. Some of the towns-folk thereupon went to the hall 
where the offender lodged, demanding vengeance; and finding 
he had made good his escape, they took three of his com- 
panions, one of whom was a priest, and put them to death, 
although they were not only innocent but ignorant of the 
occurrence. The king was at that time in the neighborhood of 
Oxford; he was an enemy of clerks, and far from punishing 
the burghers, he countenanced their proceeding. Indignant at 
the outrage done to them, the whole body of scholars, three 
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thousand in number, quitted the city; not one member of the 
university, teacher or disciple, remained within its walls. They 
betook themselves, some to Abingdon, others to Reading, while 
a large proportion migrated to Cambridge, where a school of 
learning was being formed. The towns-people of Oxford, find- 
ing their houses empty, their gains gone, earnestly solicited the 
return of the students, and offered to make satisfaction for their 
offence. Several years passed before a settlement of terms was 
made, the conditions being finally dictated by the Papal legate. 
Half the rent of the halls was to be remitted for a fixed num- 
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ber of years, and several other privileges to be accorded to the 
scholars were agreed upon before the halls were again repeo- 
pled with students and the academical life of the city was revived. 

This experience did not prevent another outbreak of very 
grave character about one hundred and fifty years later. On 
St. Scholastica’s Day, 1354, a sharp conflict took place between 
the citizens and the students. The latter were overpowered, 
sixty-three of them being killed. This event was considered of 
sufficient importance for the pope to lay the city under an 
interdict for some months, whilst the citizens were heavily fined 
by the civil authorities. It is perpetuated in an annual cere- 
mony. On the recurrence of St. Scholastica’s day the mayor of 
Oxford and sixty-two official personages attend the church of 
St. Mary, where a litany is read at the altar, and every one 
present is under the obligation of making the offering of a 
penny. Let it not be supposed that the students in those un- 
ruly times were always at peace amongst themselves. From all 
parts of the country young men flocked together, bringing with 
them traditional animosities, local prejudices, and_ political 
rivalries. Quarrels were rife amongst them, the strife of factions 
ran high, and mutual antipathies were too often quenched in 
bloodshed. 


FORMATION OF GUILDS. 


In the middle of the thirteenth century the university, which 
began as a more or less fortuitous gathering of teachers and 
pupils, had attained a corporate existence, the masters and doc- 
tors exercising control over admission to their body by a degree 
(which formerly meant a permission to teach). As the number 
of scholars increased, the tendency to form associations or 
guilds amongst themselves manifested itself. Colleges, under the 
charge of a principal who would manage household affairs as 
well as superintend the studies of his scholars, gradually super- 
seded halls and monasteries as the home of the university stu- 
dents and the stronghold of university discipline. Merton was 
the first to take its rise. It was founded, in 1264, by Walter 
de Merton, Bishop of Rochester and also Lord High-Chancellor 
of England, for at that period all the high offices of state were 
filled by ecclesiastics. He intended it as a place of study for 
those who would live as religious without being bound by the 
vows of religion (gui non religiosi, religiost viverent). This col- 
lege, with its constitution and privileges, and the statutes drawn 
up in 1274, may be described as the model of the collegiate 
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system in early times. It may, therefore, be interesting to the 
reader to hear some details of the rules and regulations. 

All the members of the college were required to attend 
regularly the Masses, which were solemnized by chaplains spe- 
cially appointed for the ministry of the altar and bound to be 
constantly resident. Although the day began at 5 or 6 A.M., we 
find no mention of breakfast until the sixteenth century, when 
the men went to the buttery for a hunk of bread and a pot of 
beer, which they either consumed there or carried to their 
rooms. The scholars were all to dine and sup at a common 
table, and, as far as possible, to wear a uniform dress. In their 
chambers they were to abstain from noise, and speak in Latin 
only. During meals they were to listen in silence to a reader ; 
sometimes a portion of Holy Scripture was recited by a chap- 
lain while they sat at table. A relic of this usage existed up 
to the beginning of the present century. It was customary in 
Queen’s College for the porter at the commencement of dinner 
to take a Greek Testament to the fellow who was presiding at the 
high table. He opened it and returned it to him, indicating a 
verse with the words: /egat so and so. The porter carried the 
book to the person named, saying /egat. He read the verse 
pointed out, and the Testament was then taken out of hall. 






MERTON COLLEGE. 





The foundation of Merton College at first consisted of a 
warden, chaplain, and scholars, the number of these latter being 
regulated by the revenues of the college. They were distributed 
in twos and threes as joint occupants of a single room, which 
served both as dormitory and study. The stringency of the 
regulations never permitted the younger students to go beyond 
the gates unless accompanied by a master of arts. A chapter 
or scrutiny was to be held three times a year, a week before 
Christmas, a week before Easter, and in July, when inquiry was 
made into the life, the conduct, the morals, and the progress in 
learning of every scholar; when abuses were corrected, and 
penalties, if necessary, were inflicted. Any crime, if proved 
before the warden and six seniors, was punished with expulsion. 
With the period of bachelorship they entered upon a stage 
more nearly corresponding to that of the modern undergradu- 
ate. But how would the modern undergraduate, reclining in an 
easy-chair in his elegantly-decorated and_brilliantly-lighted 
room, surrounded with every luxury and every refinement, like 
to exchange places with the Oxonian of five centuries ago? 
VOL, LXI.—32 
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The apartment which the Bachelor, or “ Portmaster,”* shared 
with a senior fellow was scantily furnished and wholly uncar- 
peted, always comfortless and in winter scarcely tenantable. 
It contained no fire-place, the luxury of a fire being reserved 
for the hall alone; the wind whistled through the crevices of 
the narrow, ill-fitting, often unglazed casement, while by the 
dim, fitfully flickering flame of an oil-lamp the student kept his 
vigils, intent upon the pages of a greasy parchment over which 
an amanuensis had spent months of painful toil. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 


The regulations made by the founder of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege also enjoin that fellows and scholars are to sleep two in a 
room, the fellow in a high bed, the scholar in a truckle-bed. 
The fellow is to have the supervision of his companion, with 
authority to admonish him, punish him, or report him to his 
superiors. The beds were made and the rooms kept in order 
by the junior occupant; this office implied no degradation in 
the days when the sons of gentlemen served as pages in the 
households of the great. The sedentary labors of the student 
were in those days relieved neither by the athletic games nor 
the zsthetic pastimes of our own age. Archery and outdoor 
sports were then mostly martial exercises, while music and the 
fine arts were comparatively unknown. To take part in foot- 
ball, cudgelry, and the rough play of the townsmen was against 
rules. A ramble over the hillsides or by the river was the prin- 
cipal active relaxation in which the scholar indulged; nor could 
this be protracted to a late hour, for the college gates were 
closed at nine in summer and at eight in winter, and the keys 
deposited with the warden or master until the morning. Who- 
ever spent the night out of college, or entered except by the 
gate, was punished—if a fellow, by the fine of twelve pence; if 
a scholar, by flogging. That faults of conduct were formerly cor- 
rected by the administration of corporal chastisement is no idle 
tradition. A scourge of four lashes made of plaited cord after 
the old fashion, a genuine example of the flage/lum of medieval 
discipline, is still extant and in perfect condition in Lincoln Col- 
lege. It is the emblem of office of the sub-rector—or, as he 
was also called, the corrector—and is still solemnly laid down 
by him on the expiration of his term of office, to be restored 
to him if he is re-elected, or if not, handed on to his successor. 


* The “‘ Portmaster” is an institution peculiar to Merton College. An endowment dating 
from the fourteenth century provides funds for certain poor scholars, or portioniste. 
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SAINTLY ASSOCIATIONS OF OXFORD. 


Let it not be imagined that in olden times the university 
was only a seat of learning, and not a home of piety. Its hal- 
lowed precincts re-echoed with the footsteps of many a saint, as 
well as of innumerable scholars and sages. It was in the 
church of the Black Friars that St. Edmund Rich, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, one of the greatest saints of the 
Anglo-Norman Church, when a boy at Oxford studying gram- 
mar, one evening, when other worshippers had departed, and 
twilight was falling in the dimly-lighted aisles, knelt at the foot 
of a celebrated image 
of the Blessed Virgin 
and espoused himself 
to her by a vow of per- 
petual virginity. In 
pledge of his engage- 
ment he placed upon 
the finger of the statue 
a gold ring, on which 
the angelical salutation 
was engraved. The fin- 
ger closed upon the 
ring so that it was im- 
possible to withdraw it. 

St. Edmund had caused 

another ring exactly 

similar to be made, 

which he wore upon 

his own hand until the 

day of his death, and 

which was buried with 

him. From the time of 

this solemn _ consecra- 

tion of himself, as he  porcn or St. Mary’s CHURCH, WITH HER STATUE. 
acknowledged at the 

close of his life, never did he fail to find in his august protec- 
tress a refuge in trouble and a deliverer in temptations. This 
act of the saint was perpetuated in the seal of the Dominicans 
of Oxford; it represents our Blessed Lady with the Divine 
Child in her arms, and a small kneeling figure at her feet, pre- 
sumably intended for the young Edmund. 

The relics of St. Frideswide, deposited in the cathedral 
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church, were treated with the greatest veneration, and her shrine 
was watched over by the monks of Christ Church. Until the 
time of Queen Elizabeth it was the resort of numerous pilgrims. 
On Ascension Day it was customary for the chancellor, masters, 
and scholars of the university, with the parochial clergy, to visit 
this shrine, with the cross borne before them. On one occasion, 
while this procession was wending its way through the streets, 
a Jew violently snatched the cross from its bearer and trampled 
it under his feet. In punishment for this audacious affront to 
the crucified Saviour the king, Henry III., when it was made 
known to him, commanded all the Jews in the city to be im- 
prisoned, and obliged them to erect at their own cost a stately 
marble cross on the spot where the outrage was committed; on 
one side was to be the figure of Christ, on the other a repre- 
sentation of his Blessed Mother. They were also to present an- 
other cross of silver gilt to the proctors for use in future pro- 
cessions. Thus was the dignity of the Christian faith upheld by 
the head of the state as well as by the ministers of religion. 
LITERARY PROGRESS. 

When, on account of the renown Oxford acquired for the 
erudition and ability of its lecturers, the whole literary class 
of the country, besides many students from abroad, were attracted 
to its schools, and one college after another was founded by 
wealthy ecclesiastic or devout layman, each one was formally 
dedicated to the glory of God, to the honor of our Lady. They 
were opened with solemn processions, and litanies to the praise 
of Christ, of his holy mother, and of the saints, while its future 
inmates were commended to the protection of God, the source 
of all true science, and to her whom we love to invoke as 
sedes sapientia. Every one who passes under the gateway of 
New College, one of the finest edifices of the university, is re- 
minded of the devotion of the pious founder for the Mother of 
God by the ancient sculptures over the principal entrance. In the 
centre niche is a statue of Mary; on either side are figures of 
the Angel Gabriel and the founder in a posture of adoration. 
In former times it was customary for members of the college 
passing under this portal to raise their caps in salutation. 

CHORAL REGULATIONS. 

If we examine the ancient statutes of Magdalen College, 
founded by Cardinal Wolsey, we find they ordain that Our Lady’s 
antiphon be sung on Saturdays and on the eves of her festi- 
vals, after Compline, by the fellows and scholars. The second 
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Mass daily celebrated in the chapel was the Mass of the Blessed 
Virgin, and at it the lay-fellows of the college were required to 
be present. Some antiphon of Our Lady was ordered to be re- 
cited at grace before and after meals in all schools and colleges 
of the university. One custom dating from Catholic times is 
still observed at Magdalen College. On May-day morning, at 
sunrise, the clergy and choristers, vested in surplices, ascend to 
the summit of the lofty tower—a tower unequalled in architec- 
tural beauty and elegance by anything in the United Kingdom— 
to chant a Latin hymn in honor of the Holy Trinity. This 
hymn is doubtless a substitute for the carols in honor of Our 
Lady wherewith the opening of her month was welcomed. At 
the close of it a merry peal is rung out to usher in the day. 


A PERIOD OF DECLINE. 


We must not linger too long among memories such as these, 
but proceed to glance at the changes wrought in the university 
by the unhappy events of the sixteenth century. Towards the 
end of the fifteenth century the fountains of scholastic thought 
began to run dry in Europe, and this decay was specially marked 
at Oxford; the declining number of the students attesting the 
decrease of ability among the teachers. But on the revival of 
classical learning on the Continent, through the dispersion of 
the Greek scholars, who found a refuge in Italy, the intellectual 
life of Oxford awoke to fresh activity. Grocyn, Linacre, and 
others, having studied in Florence, brought the “new learning,” 
as it was called, to their native shores, where, under royal and 
ecclesiastical patronage, it took root and flourished. Erasmus, 
visiting England in the time of Henry VIII., was able to de- 
clare that he found in Oxford so much polish and learning that 
he hardly cared about going to Italy. The study of Greek led 
to a critical examination of the New Testament, and set on foot 
a movement of religious thought which, in its dissatisfaction with 
the traditions of the past, prepared the way to some extent 
for the subversive doctrines of the German reformers. The dis- 
solution of the monasteries, the spoliation of libraries and chapels, 
the ejection of nonconforming heads of houses and fellows un- 
der Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth, served to empty 
Oxford of scholars. Under these monarchs the old freedom of 
the university was taken away, lest if the immunities of the 
place continued it might become an asylum for disaffected 
persons. On the confiscation of monastic institutions by order 
of Henry VIII. some of the revenues were appropriated to the 
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foundation and endowment of schools and colleges, in order to 
prevent the total alienation of the property from the intentions 
of the donors. Christ Church, founded by Cardinal Wolsey, was 
the last and grandest effort of expiring medizevalism. Trinity 
and St. John’s owed their erection to the Catholic reaction un- 
der Queen Mary. Jesus, intended distinctly for Welsh students, 
was established by Queen Elizabeth as the first Protestant college. 


RAVAGES OF THE “ REFORMATION.” 


In pre-Reformation times, as we have seen, a college in its 
external features closely resembled a monastic house. It differed 
principally from a convent in that its inmates were not bound 
by a rule, and were free to depart from the college into the 
wider service of the church. One of the indirect results of the 
Reformation was to change the original character of the college, 
and convert it into a place of residence for undergradnates with 
a body of fellows supposed to be engaged in tuition. The rou- 
tine of chapel services, masses, anniversaries, obits, could no 
longer be pursued: Sacerdotes missas celebrantes became capella- 
nt preces celebrantes, provided they would acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the sovereign and receive the heretical prayer-book. 
The royal injunctions, commanding the removal of “all monu- 
ments tending to idolatry and popish or devil’s service, crosses, 
censers, and such like filthy stuff,” caused the ruthless destruc- 
tion in hall and library and chapel of treasures of religious art, 
the wanton defacing of carvings and sculpture, of statues and 
painted windows, of gorgeous vestments and reliquaries of ines- 
timable value. One of the most striking instances of the havoc 
wrought by the commission appointed to execute the orders of 
the monarch is to be found in All Souls’ College. This college, 
founded by Archbishop Chichele in 1437 as a memorial of Agin- 
court, was intended to be a chantry as well as a place of edu- 
cation, ad orandum as well as ad studendum. The members were 
under an obligation to offer up prayers for the king (Henry VI.) 
and the founder, and for the souls of all the faithful departed, 
more especially of the Englishmen who fell in the war with 
France. Over the entrance is still to be seen a sculpture repre- 
senting souls suffering amid the flames of purgatory. On the 
chapel the founder lavished peculiar care ; a magnificent reredos, 
delicately carved and richly decorated, filled the east end, con- 
taining fifty statues and eighty-five statuettes in canopied niches. 
In 1549, by order of the Royal Commissioners, the interior of 
this beautiful chapel was looted; the windows were broken, 
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altars were removed, statues were thrown down, sculptures de- 
stroyed. For three centuries the reredos was hidden behind a 
coat of plaster; when this was removed very few of the muti- 
lated figures could be identified, but at the top a considerable 
fragment of the Last Judgment was found im situ, with the in- 
scription: Surgite mortuos, venite ad judicium. This splendid 
reredos has been restored, and the empty niches are now filled 
with figures of the apostles and of the principal warriors who 











INNER QUADRANGLE OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 


fell on the plains of Agincourt. Its original aspect, blazing with 
scarlet and gold and blue, must have been very different to 
that which the present century knows. Of the massive church- 
plate naught but two cruets now remain, beautiful specimens of 
the goldsmith’s art, eighteen inches high, shaped like pilgrims’ 
bottles and adorned with swans’ heads. The disposal of the 
large revenues, intended for the benefit of the holy souls, was 
directed for the most part to the providing of luxurious living. 
The Gaudis and other annual dinners became huge banquets, 
the festivities being prolonged for three days. All Souls’, like 
other colleges, suffered in the civil wars. On the removal of 
the court to Oxford in Charles the First’s reign large contribu- 
tions of money were raised for the king’s use, and almost all the 
college plate that had escaped the greed of former monarchs, 
tankards, flagons, goblets innumerable, went into the melting-pot 
and to the mint, to come forth in the clumsy coinage of that time, 
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During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, under the 
blighting influence of dominant Protestantism, the intellectual 
life of the university was at a low ebb, while complete stagna- 
tion fell upon the religious life of the country. The tuition 
became of the meanest type, owing chiefly to the degeneracy of 
the fellows of colleges, whose duty, as contemplated by the 
statutes of the founder, was to consist in the study of theology 
and in prayer, taking their share in the college business, and 
occasionally assisting the chaplains of the town churches in their 
ministerial functions. In lieu of these good works, in the time 
of which we are now speaking, they devoted themselves princi- 
pally to the pleasures of the table. When they entered the 
common-room, after dinner in hall, a bottle of port wine was 
standing on the sideboard for each of their number. These 
being finished, a fresh supply was forthcoming. One story of a 
Lincoln tutor within living memory is typical. The narrator, a 
dignitary of the Established Church, says: “I read with him 
through the greater part of the second extant decade of Livy, 
in which the name of Hannibal not unfrequently occurs. There 
was a bottle of port on the table, and whenever we came to the 
name of the Carthaginian general my tutor would replenish his 
glass, saying: ‘ Here’s that old fellow again; we must drink his 
health’; never failing to suit the action to the word.” A visitor 
to Oxford some thirty years ago relates that whilst being con- 
ducted over Magdalen College by a cicerone he observed some 
gentlemen in cap and gown lounging idly in the quadrangle, 
and asked what was their occupation. The man stared at him 
in amazement. “Why, sir, they are fellows!” he ejaculated, 
evidently thinking the notion of work in connection with such 
dignified personages to be highly derogatory to them. Unsatis- 
fied with this answer, the visitor inquired of a college servant 
whether no duties were attached to the office of fellow. The 
reply he received was this: “ Them that likes teaching, teaches ; 
them that likes preaching, preaches; them that neither teaches 
nor preaches, walks about with their hands in their pockets.” 

One could hardly expect that tutors such as these would 
take much interest in their scholars. Except when they met at 
lectures, the dons—z.e., fellows and tutors—held quite aloof from 
the undergraduates, never interfering with them, unless to pun- 
ish or rebuke them for disorderly conduct or for want of respect 
to themselves personally. Of an eccentric president of Trinity 
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in the seventeenth century it is related that when he observed 
the scholars’ hair to be longer than usual he would bring a 
pair of scissors in his muff, which he commonly wore, and woe 
betide those who sat on the outside of the table! Once he cut 
a scholar’s hair with the knife used for cutting bread: an 
indignity to which a man could hardly be expected to submit. 
In the present day, when all barriers are being broken down, 
the “donnishness” which formerly marked the relations between 
tutors and pupils has disappeared. University discipline is re- 
laxed, the rules and penalties of olden days are abolished. Not 
very long ago the undergraduate was not seen in the streets 
without the academical habit, nor might he remain out later 
than nine o'clock. Great Tom,* the bell of Christ Church, still 
rings out at that hour its hundred strokes, the signal for the 
closing of the college gates, but the students no longer heed 
its summons to seek their quarters for the night. 


THE MODERN SYSTEM. 

The college system is not now powerful as of yore. Now 
all colleges combine for honors teaching, and the undergraduate 
of one college is admitted to the lectures of all, whereas twenty 
years ago he received all his tuition within the walls of his own 
college. By this alteration a needless multiplication of lectures 
is avoided, and a better staff of teachers insured. Moreover, 
besides the college tutors, the university is provided with pub- 
lic professors and public lecturers. The academical year is 
divided into four terms: For the B. A. degree sixteen terms 
must be kept; for the M. A. the regulations require four more. 
After the sixth term the student goes in for responsions (or 
“Little Go”). This is an examination in classics, rudimentary 
logic, and Euclid. It is followed by moderations (“ Mods”’), the 
first public examination, which takes place in the middle of the 
academical course and includes various subjects. Finally there 
is the second public examination (or “ Great”). These examina- 
tions are of two kinds: for a pass, or for honors; the students 
may also be divided into pass-men and class-men. A _ considera- 
ble number are “ ploughed ”—fail, that is, to pass at all, their 
attainments not satisfying the examiners. The subjects are 
much the same both for a pass and for honors, but the amount 
and method of work required is very different. In the former 
a man must have studied to a certain extent subjects which 


* This bell weighs seventeen tons, twelve hundredweight. It was recast in 1680 and bears 
the inscription: Magnus Thomas Clinius Oxoniensis. The original inscription before the 
recasting ran as follows: Jn Thome laude resons sine fraude. 
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form part of a liberal education; for the latter he must have 
worked hard and attained considerable proficiency in at least 
some one department. For the /estamur, or pass-paper, much 
anxiety is displayed; outside the schools an impatient crowd 
waits to scan eagerly the official notification of successful can- 
didates the moment it is affixed to the doors. 

In other countries men, or rather boys, go to the university 
to learn. In England they go to develop, and the years spent 
at the university fulfil the important task of forming a young 
man’s character. The ordinary “freshman’s” ambitions lie in 
social and athletic rather than in the studious line. Some say 
for the majority of students there is no intellectual life. Their 
years at Oxford are an enjoyable period, broken only by the 
labor of cramming with sufficient facts to pass their examina- 
tions. This view of the university career was forcibly put by 
Punch some years back, when a private tutor was represented 
as saying to the pupil he was preparing for the university: 
“Work well with me for six months, and I promise you a long 
three years’ holiday at Oxford.” But now beneath the gay and 
idle aspect of Oxford much solid work goes on. It is true that 
some men aim at learning just enough of a subject to enable 
them to write on it, or hold their own without real knowledge ; 
but for first-class honors, a coveted distinction in the Attere hu- 
mantores, deep as well as wide reading is necessary. The number 
of students who enter every year is over eight hundred. About 
eighty per cent. of these proceed to their B. A. degree; the 
remainder either enter for special study or fail to pass the exami- 
nations. Three-quarters of the six hundred graduates whom on 
an average Oxford turns out annually are honor men; more than 
half of these take their degree in classics. Some remain as fel- 
lows of colleges or tutors; others have a position in English life 
which they inherit. The great bulk earn their living, finding 
work in the civil service, the Established Church, law, and 
teaching. A few pass into the army, the successful university 
candidates being exempted from one year’s training at Sand- 
hurst. The object of recent legislation has been to render it 
possible for more to share in the benefits of university educa- 
tion, but it is doubtful whether more men do not take their de- 
gree than is desirable, since the market for graduates is limited. 
The wealthy manufacturer rarely sends his son to Oxford, 
unless to make a parson of him, for in the present struggle 
for commercial supremacy the three best years for acquiring a 
knowledge of business cannot be spared from a young man’s life. 
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The student’s day falls into three divisions: the morning be- 
ing by most men devoted to work, the afternoon to amusements, 
the evening to that form of social or convivial intercourse which 
may suit his indévidual tastes. We give a sketch of this day 
from the pen of one who was himself for many years an inmate 
of one of the Oxford colleges: 

“The undergraduate is called at 6:30 or 7 by his bedmaker 
or scout. The former is the chief functionary in his domestic 
affairs, the latter a subordinate minister to his wants. The 
hour when he is awakened is determined by the hour of chapel 
or roll-call, half an hour being allowed for dressing. But it does 








RADCLIFFE LIBRARY AND EXAMINATION HALL. 


not at all follow that the student rises at once. At many col- 
leges two chapels a week, besides Sundays, are now deemed suf- 
ficient. From those who answer to roll-call (an alternative for 
chapel attendance) a larger number of attendances is required. 
At 8 or thereabouts the student breakfasts; generally a simple 
repast of coffee and bread-and-butter, with perhaps cold meat, 
chop, or eggs if he is athletically inclined, or needs good feed- 
ing. At g lectures commence and continue till 1. On an aver- 
age every student will have about two lectures each morning. 
In the rooms of his tutor or in the college hall or lecture-room 
he will translate Virgil or Thucydides, write pieces of Latin and 
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Greek, or hand in those previously writien in his rooms, and 
listen to the tutor expounding classics or criticising the compo- 
sitions of his pupils. At 1 luncheon; then more study or con- 
versation for an hour or so. At 2 or 2:30 the undergraduate 
world sallies forth to what is for many—we will hope not for 
most—the important business of the day: rowing, riding, cricket, 
foot-ball, tennis. Of all the pursuits to which Oxford men de- 
vote their energies there is none so engrossing as boating. In 
most colleges a majority of its members have been at one time 
or other connected with their college boat. The university races 
cause great excitement. The boats are eight-oared, and the ob- 
ject of each crew is to “bump,” or strike, against the boat pre- 
ceding them, and thus acquire the right to take its place on the 
river. The continuous development of the taste for athletics is 
one of the signs of the times. Superfluous to say it flourishes 
most vigorously at Oxford. Very happy are those afternoons 
of healthy sport; and, in point of fact, the average of study is 
higher among those who spend their afternoons on the river or 
in the cricket-field than among the more inert who are satisfied 
with lounging about the High Street, or in the close atmos- 
phere of the billiard-room, or reading a novel in one of the 
rooms of the Union Society. 


COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. 


“Dinner, which used to be ‘at 5 or 6 a quarter of a century 
since, is now almost universally at 7. Attendance in the college 
hall at this necessary ceremony is in some colleges compulsory, 
though it is a matter in which compulsion is scarcely needed. 
At one end, on a raised dais, at the high table sit the dons—~. ¢., 
the tutors, lecturers, and other senior members of the college— 
and enjoy a meal which is always good and sometimes luxurious. 
The undergraduate dinner is far simpler. He is not allowed to 
have wine in. hall, except upon guest-nights, and has a meal 
of joints and pastry. But he compensates for this public fru- 
gality by private enjoyments; few are the evenings when there 
is not in every college some ‘wine’ or supper, where the gen- 
erous host regales his friends at the expense of his parents or 
guardians with bad port and indifferent sherry, plenty of dessert, 
and cigars of the same quality as the wine. ‘ Wines’ take place 
immediately after dinner—7. ¢., 7:30 P.M. Suppers at 9 or 9:30; 
by which time the student has generally regained a healthy ap- 
petite, and after a square meal he prolongs the festivity into 
the far night, sometimes until dawn of day, winding it up 
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occasionally with some form of harmless mirth, such as breaking 
all the windows in the quadrangle, painting all the doors with 
red paint, pulling a number of the quieter students out of their 
beds, or dancing a wild bacchanalian dance, accompanied with 
loud shouts and derisive songs, in front of the windows of any 
obnoxious tutor or dean.” 


SOCIAL LIFE AT OXFORD. 

Besides the sports and pastimes that engross the attention 
and consume the leisure of most Oxford undergraduates, there 
are the purely social or semi-intellectual occupations and gather- 
ings of the various clubs and societies, of which a marked in- 
crease is observable of late years. The “Union” has a history 
of sixty years, and numbers many:celebrated names among its 
presidents. It is partly a literary club, partly a debating 
society. During the day the room is used as a reading-room ; 
on Thursdays at 8 P. M. it is cleared for debates. These are 
often of exciting interest. Four speeches are arranged before- 
hand on a given subject. The mover of the question may 
speak for half an hour, the other members are limited to 
twenty minutes. .The audience is an impatient and a critical 
one. No dull speaker is tolerated, however popular his state- 


ments and opinions. Many able orators have had their first 
training in this school. 


COLLEGE EXPENSES. 

The expenses of an undergraduate at Oxford may now be 
covered by a far smaller sum than in former days. The whole 
tradition of the place is, however, against economy, and the 
official, apart from personal expenses, are considerable. The 
entrance fee for the college is 4£5;+the university fee for 
matriculation £2.10s. Besides this each undergraduate pays to 
his college the rent of rooms, college dues, the cost of tuition 
and food. Some, but not many, keep their datte/s (the price of 
the food supplied to them from the kitchen) under £90; £150 
is exceptionally high. To these are added his personal expenses, 
payment for the furniture of his rooms, crockery, etc., besides 
subscriptions to the Union Society and athletic clubs. The 
system is now coming into vogue of the college owning the 
furniture and charging for its use only, instead of each fresh- 
man purchasing it from his predecessor. The scale of charges 
varies with the size and importance of the colleges; it is said 
that a careful man may live for £180, if he has a home where 
to spend the vacations. Every undergraduate pays £2 a year 
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for four years only, and every graduate £1 as long as his 
name remains on the college books. From this source, and 
from other fees, an income of some £20,000 is annually pro- 
cured for the maintenance of the libraries, museums, and the 
teaching staff of the university. 

Before taking leave of Oxford we must not omit to mention 
one of its chief glories, the Bodleian library, which takes rank 
with the great national libraries of the world. Its collection of 
rare volumes, ancient and modern, English and foreign, renders 
it a favorite resort of the scholar and scientist. Besides many 
invaluable codices and illuminated missals, it has in its keeping 
the oldest MS. of Homer extant. All the old colleges, too, 
possess collections of choice paintings and MSS., of ancient plate 
and antique furniture, curiosities and antiquities of high value 
and fine workmanship, which may be seen by the visitor. Sin- 
gular customs, too, linger within their gray and time-honored 
walls. The members of Queen’s College are still summoned to 
dinner by a trumpet blown by a tabarder, a servant so called 
from his official dress, a tabard or short gown without sleeves, 
open at the sides. And on Christmas Day, at 5 P.M., the boar’s 
head is carried up the hall, adorned with banners bearing coats 
of arms, while a carol is sung, of which the chorus is: 


Caput apri defero—(The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Reddens laudes Domino—(Giving praise to God on high). 


Tradition says this custom is in commemoration of an act of 
valor on the part of a former student of the college in the 
fourteenth century, who while walking in a neighboring forest 
was suddenly attacked by a wild boar. Another survival of 
olden times in the same college appears to have had its origin 
in fanciful derivation of the founder’s name, Eglesfeld, thought 
to be Aigutlle-et-/fil. On New Year's day the bursar presents each 
member of the college with a needle and thread, with the ad- 
monition: ‘Take this, and be thrifty.” In New College the 
inmates used, down to the year 1830, to be summoned to din- 
ner by two choir-boys, who at a stated minute started from 
the college gateway chanting in unison and prolonged syllables, 
Tem-pus est vo-can-di & man-ger, O seigneurs! It was their busi- 
ness to make this sentence last on till they reached the kitchen 
with the final note. At the beginning of the century the mem- 
bers of the college were awakened every morning by the porter 
striking the door at the bottom of each staircase several times 
with a wooden hammer, called the wakening mallet. 
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THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT. 


As “the old order changeth, giving piace to new,” these 
quaint ceremonies and usages of the past are quickly disappear- 
ing. While we regret the abrogation by the spirit of the age 
of much that is venerable and useful, we cannot but rejoice 
that the old prejudices and intolerant temper have likewise, to 
a great extent, vanished. The first breeze that stirred the 
mists that hung over the stagnant waters of all-pervading Pro- 
testantism was the so-called Oxford movement. Inaugurated 
more than fifty years ago by Cardinal Newman, its primary 
object was to reassert the Catholic character of the Anglican 
Church, while its ultimate result was to bring its originator, 
with many men of talent, education, and earnest piety, to the 
feet of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. Thus the ancient city of 
St. Frideswide became the cradle of the Catholic revival. 
Trinity College, with its superb lime-walk, is ever connected 
with the name of Cardinal Newman, who to the end of his 
long life never forgot to commemorate the “happy day” 
(May 18, 1818) when he was admitted as a member of the 
foundation. So also is the Church of St. Mary, of which he 
was the vicar, whose elegant spire is the chief ornament of the 
High Street, while in a niche of the sculptured porch stands a 
statue of Our Lady with the Divine Child in her arms, once an 
object of such offence to the Puritans that its existence formed 
an article in the impeachment of Archbishop Laud. This 
image, however, escaped the fury of the iconoclasts, as did the 
stone carving over the portal of Corpus Christi, which represents 
angels adoring the sacred Host. The plates and dishes used in 
hall at this college, it may be observed, bear the effigy of the 
pelican in her piety. Within the last quarter of a century it 
has been made permissible for Catholics to hold college fellow- 
ships; we believe that there are now two Catholic fellows resi- 
dent at St. John’s, a college once given up to anti-Catholic 
bigotry. In the days of persecution it was denominated the 
nursery of Jesuits and of martyrs, so many were its sons who 
entered the Society of Jesus and laid down their lives for the faith. 

Much more that is of general interest might be said about this 
seat of culture and learning, but we have already lingered there 
too long. A mere glimpse at its external attractions and advan- 
tages, apart from its historical importance and venerable institu- 
tions, suffices to enable one to understand why a-man looks back 
at the years spent at Oxford as amongst the happiest of his life. 
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THE TIDE AT ITS FLOOD. 
BY HELEN M. SWEENEY. 


‘* THERE is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


® E won't wait for Upton, my dear. Time, tide, 

and the duck wait for no man. I am too jealous 

of my cook’s reputation to wait for anybody 

while the delicate juices of a canvas-back are 

meandering unappreciated down its delicately- 

browned sides, wasting its sweetness on the desert air of a de- 
serted dining-room. Shall we dine?” 

As the party filed into the dining-room, and Kathleen, a 
little nervously, took her place at the head of her father’s table 
for the first time to guests of her own choosing, she glanced 
apprehensively at Mrs. Vanroy’s critical eyes, but was immedi- 
ately reassured by an instant’s silent telegraphic look that the 
arrangements were perfection. She was secretly and intensely 
grateful to Jim for having sent to Maine for the thick mass of 
trailing arbutus that fringed the mirror centre; wondered how 
long the lower left-hand candle would last before it set fire to 
its pink petticoat ; gave a swift, brilliant smile to old Mr. Bohun; 
a sweet, soft little smile at Jim, and then the “ biggest function 
of the season,” as Jim had characterized it, proceeded on its 
noiseless, elegant way. 

If there was anything the good doctor really loved beyond 
his daughter, his profession, and his table, it was conversation. 
“Conversation,” he was wont to say, “is a lost art.” Such as 
his was, for the only requisite necessary for one of the partici- 
pants was the art of listening. During the first course he had 
claimed Mrs. Vanroy and held her, fascinated, it must be ad- 
mitted, by his eloquent discourse on the beauties of tooling, and 
values of ancient bindings in general. Catching the word “ in- 
taglio” on his left, he descanted on the values of cameo and 
jade until the terrapin appeared. 

Poor Mrs. Vanroy, when released, turned to young Novotny 
and said: “Do you know the definition of a bore?” 

“A bore?” he said wonderingly. 

“Yes,” she said seriously. “A bore is a person who contin- 
ually talks of himself when I want to talk of myself.” 
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“Oh!” he laughed, “I see. Just take refuge on your right 
when you can.” 

“Thanks. Kathleen is really doing very well, don’t you think?” 

“ Admirably,” he said heartily, with a long look of approval 
at the pretty little hostess, who caught his eye and smiled in a 
friendly way, and was immediately frowned on by Jim. 

When, upon her graduation from St. Philomena’s, Jim too 
had returned for good and had proceeded to change his life- 
long, boyish, brotherly affection into downright, strong, sweet, 
jealous love, Kathleen thought it all a part of the general at- 
mosphere of success and pleasure she found herself in ever 
since she had made her little bow to the public at Mrs. Van- 
roy’s “tea” earlier in the season. She had been féted and petted 
by all the “blood” at Orange, for her father was the leading 
physician of that select, exclusive little suburb, and as a man of 
weaith and culture had overcome the prejudice which existed 
early in his career against his Irish name and what some termed 
his “ aggressive ’’ Catholicity. 

But she did hate to see Jim frowning at harmless Charlie 
Novotny. That young gentleman was pouring his grievances 
into Mrs. Vanroy’s sympathetic ear. “I don’t see what she 
sees in him,’ he growled with cheerful masculine want of per- 
spicuity where the charms of a fellow-suitor were in question. 

Mrs. Vanroy smiled down at her plate. 

“He’s a nice enough fellow,” he went on; “and now that 
he’s taken his degree, is very sensible to accept the position of 
ship’s doctor with his uncle on his next trip to China.” 

‘Ship’s doctor? Why, I didn’t even know he had an uncle.” 

“Captain Ascher, of the M7llicent, is his uncle. He sails next 
week. Imagine being four months going. And in the mean- 
time Kathleen—” 

“Qh! that’s hardly an engagement,” said Mrs. Vanroy en- 
couragingly, “they’ve grown up together and now fancy them- 
selves in love. Kathleen’s free for a year at any rate. But with 
her money and notions of independence, there’s no knowing what 
she will do. What’s that, doctor?” 

The doctor's talk had long since drifted away from the allure- 
ments of bindings. He had exhausted the last exhibition at the 
Academy, the outrage of duty on art, the new tariff, and was now 
deep in the mysteries of the proper way to make a Welsh rarebit. 

“You add an egg, of course?” said Mrs. Spencer, who was 
a novice, but had just received a new silver chafing-dish. 

“Add nothing,” said the doctor, “nothing to the grated 
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cheese but a suspicion of cayenne pepper; and to keep it from 
burning, just a dash of good English ale— 

“ Who's talking of ailing? Not you, doctor, I hope,” said a 
cheery voice from the doorway. “ My dear Miss Kathleen, ten 
thousand pardons! I’m like the belated bridegroom, or the 
foolish virgins, or some other Biblical personage. No, no soup, 
thanks. A little of the roast, yes. Thanks. Now, what was I 
saying?” and the late Mr. Upton beamed on his friends like a 
cherub in evening clothes. 

“You were saying you bore a remarkable resemblance to the 
prodigal son,” broke in Mrs. Vanroy. 

“Yes, ah, yes! Well, I came precious near not being here 
at all. Just as I was stepping out of the cab at Forty-second 
Street who should run against me but Verney. You know Ver- 
ney, doctor ?—junior member of the Shattock, Lloyd & Miller 
firm? Well, sir, he gave me a facer, I can tell you. Said they 
had just been wired that the Golden Horn had completely 
petered out, and the shares that yesterday were worth two hun. 
dred and forty, were then not worth the paper they were printed 
on. Some poor wretch has lost a pile, for he tells me their 
firm only last week bought up outlying shares for some one 
customer to the tune of eight hundred thousand. If he put all 
his eggs in that one basket he’s a goner. Frappé? Yes, think 
I will. Know that mine, doctor ? 

The doctor had stooped to lift a wine-bottle from the cooler, 
but straightened up without it, grateful for the blood that had 
rushed into his poor set face, that had slowly whitened and 
stiffened during the recital of the failure of the Golden Horn. 
The gay talk went on about him; his pretty little daughter held 
her own in her sweet, girlish dignity, the pink-shaded candles 
quivered before his eyes, yet he had to put an iron hand on 
himself and sit and smile acquiescence to jest and question and 
nonsense while the crushing sense of loss pinioned his very soul 
in agony. 

Catching a glimpse of his face, Kathleen flashed a look of 
concern into his aching eyes; but his stiffened lips made an 
effort to smile and reassure her, and almost immediately after she 
gave the signal to Mrs. Vanroy, and the ladies rustled into the 
reception-room. One or two left early, the rest quickly followed, 
and soon they were all gone, leaving Kathleen alone with Jim. 

“ Do come here and talk to a fellow,” he said persuasively, try- 
ing to draw her into the cushioned niche beside the hall fire-place. 

But she laughingly pushed. aside the hand that would detain 
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her, and, mindful of the strange look she had seen in her 
father’s face, hurried to the library. 

He was sitting at the table, paper and ink before him, his 
hands supporting his head. 

Somehow the attitude, the unaccustomed lack of verve, struck 
her ominously and she went forward with a little chill at her heart. 

“ Headache, father dear ?” 

“No, Kathleen ; going to bed?” 

“No. I thought I’d just run in and talk it all over with 
you. Jim’s in the hall.’ Shall I call him?” 

“Not yet. Darling, you enjoy this life?” 

“OQ don’t I! Mrs. Vanroy says I was born to lead _ society. 
That’s high praise from her. But what is it, father?” 

“There was something I wanted to talk to— But it will do 
when I return.” 

“Are you going out?” she said, thinking he had received a 
sudden call. 

“T may have to leave town before you are up in the morn- 
ing. Better go to bed, dear. Good-night. God bless you!” 

He raised his face to her standing over him and kissed her 
closely, lingeringly. He let her go, and when she was half-way 
across the room called her back. “Kathleen!” As she turned 
suddenly at the strange note in his voice he made a violent 
effort, smiled reassuringly, and took her in his arms. ‘“ Good- 
night again,” he said, and kissed with tender passion the soft 
hair, and downcast lids, and pretty rounded chin. “ There. 
Run away, child. You'll be a great society woman one of these 
days.” 

“T’ll be more than that. I am a Catholic woman first,” she 
said, moved unconsciously to deeper thoughts by the indefinable 
something she found in his manner. 

“Never forget that, dear. I’ve done that for you if nothing 
else. There, go,” he said almost roughly, and drew aside for 
her the heavy portiére. 

He still held it in fierce agony of clutch when she had 
slipped through, leaving behind her hidden pain and tortured 
heart, and facing Jim and youth and love. 

Left behind, the stricken man sat down again at his desk, 
drew his paper towards him and wrote: 


” 


“KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN: You heard this evening at 
dinner that the Golden Horn has failed. Before you are-up in 
the morning I will- have started for Nevada. What can I say 
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to my little girl? What can I do, but try at fifty-five to begin 
life over again? You are not to—” 


His pen stopped. The big, slow, scalding tears of age 
gathered in his eyes. One heavy drop splashed on the sheet 
before him. He looked at it fixedly, and saw in it the utter 
annihilation of a long life’s brilliant hopes and_ successes. 
“ Kathleen, Kathleen!” he moaned; but it was Kathleen’s 
mother’s face that rose before him, and there too, floating in a 
nebulous mist of tears, was the baby face of Kathleen’s little 
brother who died an infant. “Strange!” he muttered; “I have 
not thought of them for years.” He rose stiffly, and slowly 
unlocked the cabinet standing between the windows, and took 
from it an old-fashioned case containing a quaint old daguerreo- 
type that baffled him with its illusive pictured face as he turned 
it from side to side trying to focus the light on it. It slipped 
from his nerveless fingers, he stooped to regain it, lost his 
balance and fell forward with “Mary” on his lips—the last 
word he uttered on earth, the first he spoke in heaven. 


Kathleen never knew how the weeks went immediately 
following her father’s death. She could not do otherwise than 
accept Mrs. Vanroy’s kind offer and go with her while she 
gathered her scattered forces together. The terrible touchstone 
of death had revealed many unimagined kindnesses of heart ; 
but no friendliness could supply the fearful loss her father’s 
going had been to her. Then, too, the struggle she had to fit 
herself into her new surroundings; the parting from Jim, whom 
she felt did not and would not accept the platonic réle she 
assigned to him, all combined to daze and bewilder her, and she 
was doubly grateful for Mrs. Vanroy’s invitation. 

For many weeks she remained there, gathering strength, and 
listlessly accepting service and favors she could never repay. 
Her sorrow was no longer a thing of tears and sobs, but none 
the less was it incomprehensible. At last the day came when 
the tide of life rose high and beat a feeble revolt in her veins. 

“You know,” she said at last to Mrs. Vanroy, “this must 
end some time. You are not my aunt or my sister. You can't 
go on taking care of me as if I belonged to you.” 

“You do belong to me, Kathleen dear,” cried the older 


woman in a great rush of tenderness. “ Don’t talk of anything 
ending, but stay on and on. Why shouldn’t you?” 
“What a question!” And Kathleen sat up, decision written 


all over her. “I would despise myself. I must do something.” 
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“But why?” 

“T suppose because I’m not a bird with a ready-made suit 
or a lily of the field, for one thing,” she said; “7 must toil and 
spin.” And Mrs. Vanroy laughed, grateful for the gleam of 
gaiety from one whose sadness had lain very heavy on her own 
heart. “There is nothing left,” she went on in a tone the 
more sad for the momentary brightness. “When the bills are 
settled, the ‘servants paid, and everything done, I will have just 
about nine hundred dollars to my name, so the colonel told me 
last night. Don’t you see I cannot live very long on that?” 

“T am not mathematical,” said Mrs. Vanroy, “but I can 
reckon that much. But of course you'll get something nice to 
do. You paint, you draw, you sing, you play, you—” 

“Qh!” said Kathleen exasperatedly; “I'll tell you,” she 
said vehemently, rising and standing before her friend tall and 
firm, and showing more energy than she had in a long time. 
“I’m cursed by doing too many things well. Yes,” she went 
on in answer to the horrified gasp of Mrs. Vanroy. “If I knew 
how to paint, and paint only, I’d be an artist, with a very 
small a perhaps, but I would feel as if I were really fulfilling 
my destiny. I sing just well enough to have people remark 
that I really ought to have my voice cultivated. That, after 
the nuns had filled my small successful soul with aspirations 
toward soloism or nothing. Oh! I”—and she broke off to bury 
her hot face in the cushion, quivering like an aspen in the 
storm of emotion she had raised, shaken in the throes of self- 
analysis and finding it torture. 

“You write—” 

Instantly her head shot up. “O Mrs. Vanroy!” she 
breathed, and threw herself before her friend, embracing her 
knees and looking up at her, her soul in her eyes ; “OQ—” 

“My dear, would you really like to do that?” she said, 
wondering a little at the exhibit of strong emotion. 

“O Mrs. Vanroy! even before—in my own beautiful home I—” 

“Why did you not speak of it then?” 

Kathleen dropped her tear-dimmed eyes. She felt cold and 
strange, half-sick with nervous dread of what she did not 
know, unless it was to hear discussed in open the secret hope 
that had lain in her heart so long. Early in her convent-life 
she had come under the influence of one of the nuns, a wise, 
good woman, cultivated, cultured, and wide in thought, who 
had seen the little bud’ of promise and had given her the ines- 
timably valuable advice: “ Write—write if you must, but bury 
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everything you do in the deepest, darkest corner of your desk. 
Leave it alone for months, for years if you can, then re-read it; 
if to your maturer thought it is good, then it is good, and 
your time will come: remember, do everything for the greater 
honor and glory of God.” 

How closely she had treasured those words, how faithfully 
she had followed the wise admonition, and now? Was her 
opportunity come? 

On her palpitating senses Mrs. Vanroy’s words fell like cool- 
ing rain. 

“ Why, Kathleen, there’s no trouble about that. The colonel 
knows Winter, of Zhe Horoscope, very well. He'll give you a 
letter to him at once.” And he did. 

That night immediately after dinner she stole quietly out 
alone and entered the lovely little chapel near by. A few 
motionless figures were here and there praying silently in the 
shadowy corners. She made her way directly to the altar-rail. 
Overhead swung the golden lamp, the quenchless star, throw- 
ing transient gleams of light now and then on the golden door 
of the tabernacle. The quiet, the faint, sweet odor of hidden 
flowers, the silent darkness, fell on her soul like cooling dew. 
Only then did she realize that she was on the verge of a great 
change in her life. Her father, her lover, home and wealth, all 
gone in one brief week. But the pressure of grief was removed. 
The buoyancy of youth reasserted itself. She felt in her heart 
faint stirrings of newly-awakened ambition. But true to her 
training, true to the instinctive loyalty that was in her, she 
raised her eyes to that closed door and breathed fervently the 
aspiration she had been taught at school. “O Prisoner of 
Love! come and remain captive in my heart. Oh!” she went 
on with a woman’s passionate desire for sacrifice, “take all my 
work, my aims, my life itself. I dedicate my pen to you and 
yours for ever.” And somewhere, somehow, the amen was 
breathed in heaven. 

The next morning she set out. She dimly wondered if 
Columbus felt as she did while waiting for the day to reveal 
the land he knew lay just beyond his vision. 

She found the office easily, climbed the stairs, gave a pene- 
trating downward look at the hang of her skirt, opened the first 
door she came to, and going in, found a very young and happy- 
looking gentleman tilted in an office-chair, enjoying a cigarette. 

“Are you the editor?” she asked in a tone she tried to 
make firm but which was almost falsetto. 
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“Not yet,” he said gravely; “first door to the left.” 

Here she found a white-haired old gentleman, very sedate 
and precise, a contemporary of the colonel’s evidently; faithful 
to the “old school” and limp, stock-supported collars. He toyed 
with his eye-glasses while he talked to her, but all the time his 
eyes, cool and penetrating, were classifying the bit of raw 
material before him. He re-read the letter, that was ambiguous 
as to her capabilities but direct and to the point as to her 
requirements. 

“What do you expect I can do for you?” he asked with a 
little asperity. 

When actually faced with her expectations she was dis- 
mayed to find how indefinite they were. 

“Ts there anything I cam do?” she asked. “Of course I do 
not expect you to make a place for me, but in an office as 
large as this I can surely find something.” 

If he were amused or annoyed he hid it beneath a half- 
playful, half-sarcastic manner. 

“Well,” he said, eyeing her critically, “I'll keep the editor- 
ial page for a while. In the meantime try your hand on these. 
Here are three novels. Ever do any reviewing? Well,” as she 
shook her head, “take this batch. You'll find quite a range 
there. One is an old writer well established, the other is prov- 
ing himself, the third is quite unknown. Good morning. Come 
in in a day or so with them, and I’ll see as to future openings.” 

She felt herself dismissed, and went out into the street abso- 
lutely dejected. She felt that her first plunge had been 
decidedly commonplace and could not be considered as ranging 
on the side of success or failure. She hated his manner, yet 
could not determine wherein it was lacking. Even the flippant 
youth was better. “It is the first step that counts,” she said 
to herself; then immediately made another. Directly opposite 
her she read in large gilt letters, “ Darkson’s.” Taking her 
courage in both hands she walked confidently in, announced 
herself as Miss Clark, book-reviewer of Zhe Horoscope, said she 
had some leisure and would like to have it employed. The 
fortune that lies around waiting to favor the brave came to her 
side with praiseworthy promptness. A desk in the sub-editor’s 
room had become vacant that morning, and quite as a matter 
of course she accepted the terms, She wondered if she would 
be hyphenated as sub-, sub-editor, when she was actually en- 
rolled on the staff, as she fully expected to be. She was told 
to return the next day, and was out in the street again before 
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she could realize what had happened. She tried to read the 
well-established novel in the train on the way out to Orange, 
but found it impossible to do anything but hold herself in and 
refrain from giving outward and visible sign of the inward 
invisible emotion surging in her brain and heart. 

Mrs. Vanroy took it very quietly. 

“T really cannot see what is so elating in it,” she said in a 
discriminating tone, a little piqued, too, that Kathleen had not 
shown her unusual vim and adventurousness to the editor the 
colonel had chosen for her. 

“Oh! my dear Mrs. Vanroy, can’t you see if I am to do 
anything at all it must be in just this way? While I had posi- 
tion and money my writing would have never amounted to 
anything. My going out into the world, my actually being a 
part of that life, will force whatever is in me to its best. And 
there zs something,” she said with sublime self-confidence that 
was half success. 

“My dear, I believe you. Don’t touch those books to-night. 
Just lie and rest after your exciting day.” 

But she could not. She was feverishly anxious to begin at 
once. She put all her fervor and conscientiousness into her 
effort to do them brilliantly and well. She got along fairly 
well on “the unknown,” ventured on a little enthusiasm on the 
“unproven,” and was well on into the middle of the volume 
of the “well established” before she realized the nature of the 
book she was reading and was expected to review. It was 
remarkably well written. The characters were not lay-figures 
pulled by visible strings, but real flesh and blood. But they 
were not of her world. It purported to be a “story of to-day”; 
but if its filth were material it would have reeked in the nos- 
trils of the fashionable class now buying, reading, and discussing 
it. She said as much in her review. She put all her Catholic 
purity of soul into what was a denunciation rather than a 
review. She wrote strongly, for she felt strongly ; therefore she 
wrote well. It was four when she went to bed, cold, stiff, 
excessively weary, but filled with a delicious sense of power. 

It did not look quite so strong when she re-read it after 
breakfast, but she took it with her. 

Mr. Winter read her manuscript, while she sat there feeling 
like a fly under a microscope. He put down the first review. 
“A little academic,” he said, “but that is a good fault. It is 
better than if it were smart.” 

“Oh, yes/ I detest smartness.” She wondered what he 
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meant by academic, but did not like to ask, and consoled her- 
self by reflecting that he had said it was a good fault to be 
academic. But her little air of complacent self-congratulation 
was instantly dispelled by his next words. He had glanced at 
number two, but read through very attentively the last. 

“ This won’t do,” he said emphatically. 

She was too frightened to ask why. 

‘Do you suppose I am going to give a free advertisement 
like that to the author and publisher of this book? Why, the 
public would be buying it by the hundred to-morrow!” 

“ But I said it was bad,” she murmured with delicious naiveté. 

He faced around with a snort of derision. At the sight of 
her sweet, pure, strong face his manner softened. 

“My dear child, I know the world; you do not. In con- 
vents,” with an almost imperceptible emphasis, “ books may be 
read in spite of their badness, perhaps, but here they are read 
because of it. And moreover, people won’t be preached at as 
you have preached at them here. It is well done, but you 
have wasted your ammunition this time. But you may leave 
the reviews. I will recast this one, and then when you have 
read mine you can more readily understand what I mean.” 

Poor Kathleen! The flush had faded from her morning sky. 
Everything was now of a uniform grayness. She had no time 
to stop and weigh and consider the pro and con of the incident 
just closed; she only knew she had come in with a light heart, 
and was going out with a heavy one. She had a hazy notion 
of withdrawing her work, but hesitated, and while hesitating was 
lost. 

She found the duties in her new position across the street 
were of a purely clerical character; but the work was compara- 
tively light, and she was in a “literary atmosphere anyway,” she 
reflected, and that at least was something. 

It was not until she was at her desk the next morning that 
the full import of her interview appeared to her. She had 
strong, pure principles, had written in the light of her convic- 
tions, and then had weakly succumbed and had not had the 
courage of her convictions. She determined to go over at once 
and regain her manuscript. She instantly laid down her pen, and 
slipped into the editor’s room to ask permission to go to The 
Horoscope’s office. She had not seen the chief the day before. 
She found him a young man, and justifying the admiring com- 
ment of “hustler” she had heard the office boy make that 
morning. He received her a little abruptly but courteously 
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enough, conceding nothing however to her ladyhood. He was 
of such magnetic temperament she was won in spite of herself 
into giving him her confidence, even relating her bit of daring 
in entering his office. He threw back his head and laughed, or 
roared rather. “Well, if that isn’t a good one! You'll do; you’ve 
got grit! Where have you been placed?” She told him. “ And 
now you want to get back your reviews? Winter has had them 
set up before this. Now, Miss Clark, let me give you a bit of 
advice. Don’t mix religion and business. We're all like the 
Kentucky man who liked his whiskey straight. You won’t know 
your own words when you see them in print, they’ll be so 
cooked.” 

She sank into a chair, her big blue eyes staring into his. 
“What do you care for, anyway?” he went on. “Your name 
would not be tacked on.” As if she cared for that. She was 
nonplussed, but the situation was so new to her, the unex- 
pected demand on her promptness was so sudden, and never 
before having been thrown entirely on her own judgment, she 
felt compelled to leave it passively in the strong hands she 
found so near and so willing to aid her. . 

Before the week ended she found a place made for her in 
the editor’s own room. Her position was somewhat of an 
anomaly, but she so quickly adjusted herself to her new sur- 
roundings, and was so receptive to the thousand new impres- 
sions, she found but little time for introspection. 

As time went on and her position became more and more 
assured, her world accepted the hearsay of her success with 
self-satisfaction, and attributed far greater things to her than 
she achieved. It understood she was making money, and sev- 
eral fictions in regard to the sums she received in the various 
periodicals to which she had access gained ready currency. 

As yet she had written nothing over her own name; but it 
was not for want of ambition to do so. She was waiting for 
something splendid to come, something she might send to the 
convent with justifiable pride, something she could make at 
once so pure and sweet and strong the world would be led by 
degrees away from its husks and swine. 

The day did come when she wrote her prose epic. Her 
chief, more forcibly than politely, told her he did not propose 
turning his magazine into a pulpit. 

For some months after she was dormant. And then one 
day her great story wrote itself. It was simple with the sim- 
plicity of greatness. It ran smoothly along, showing here and 
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there depths in a stream many had deemed pretty but shallow. 
It sparkled, and for a page or two glowed with the white heat 
of passion. It surprised her chief into his first words of un- 
qualified praise. He did more than praise it; he passed it on 
into the Centurion, saying a lift from that quarter then would 
do more for her future than reams in a magazine of less note. 

The day her check for two hundred and fifty dollars came 
from them was the red-letter day of her career. She now felt 
secure; she had inserted the thin edge of her wedge. 

Three months afterwards, when it appeared, she went home 
as if treading on air. In the train she sat behind two ladies, 
one of whom she knew was a resident of Orange, and one of 
Father Snow’s weekly communicants; the other was a stranger. 
They were looking over the Centurion. 

“ Why, here is Kathleen Clark!” said her friend. 

“Yes,” said the other, “I’ve read it. It’s really very good, 
but I thought she was a Catholic.” 

“So she is.” 

“No one would imagine it to read that.” 

“Ts it a Catholic story?” 

“No; but the subject could be treated so much better from 
a Catholic stand-point. I have no doubt that she’s had her 
bloom rubbed off, however, and like many another keeps her 
religion for her chapel. It is not the all-wool-and-a-yard-wide 
kind, as her father’s was.” 

“H’m,” smiled her friend, engrossed in the story. 

Kathleen had heard every word. How happy she had been 
that morning, lifted as she had been on the first round of 
success, and now! 

The click, click, clickity, click, click, sounded like sledge- 
hammers in her ears. The conductor, who had known her from 
childhood, asked respectfully, as he punched her ticket, if she 
were ill. She shook her head. “Ill” was not the word. She 
felt dreary, cold, forlorn, and wretched. Suddenly, as in a 
mirror, she saw herself, a young untried girl filled with high 
principles, fired with holy enthusiasm, kneeling at the altar-rail 
and offering her pen to God. “O Prisoner of Love! remain 
captive in my heart.” And to-day she had had her Catholicity 
questioned. “Not with Me, against Me.” The words beat in 
her brain, while with heroic self-inspection she reviewed her 
fourteen months’ work. 

Still in the dark mist of troubled thought, she left the train. 
Fortunately she met no one and reached her own room unob- 
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served. Since she had left it that morning a vital change had 
come into her life, and her eye took in all the dainty belongings 
with which Mrs, Vanroy’s kindness had surrounded her. She 
felt instinctively Mrs. Vanroy would denounce her hastily- 
formed decision of leaving Mr. Darkson’s employ, and dreaded 
her coming. Her father’s eyes smiled at her from her dressing- 
table. She went to it, and kneeling down put her arms around 
the photograph, laying her hot cheek on the cool glass. “O 
father!” she whispered, “is that what you meant by your 
broken sentence?”’ And she dropped her head and let the bitter 
tears of grief and regret and penitence have full sway. She felt 
dimly that her going out into the world had thrown her old 
point of view entirely out of focus. She was the same, yet not 
the same. In her intercourse with the great bustling world the 
fine edge of her convictions had, imperceptibly, been worn off. 
Her ideals, her traditions, were there it is true, but a film of 
conventionality had dimmed their lustre. She could now see 
just when and where she had loosened the strands of her 
cable. Her truth-compelling verdict in her first review, that she 
had allowed to be suppressed; her insensible adoption in her 
later reviews of the superficial treatment such as went on 
around her; her silence in regard to manifest impurities 
dished up in the so-called purpose-novels of the day; her 
silent acquiescence when her best and purest work had been re- 
jected or “cooked”; her easy transition into the snappy, frothy 
work of the day that glittered as it fell like gas-lit snow—how 
pitiful was the broken lance that had been lifted so bravely for 
Christ! A great heart-broken sob shook her frame as she was 
struck with the sense of utter failure in the midst of a success 
that was even then being discussed in the whole fashionable 
reading public of her gay little town. She felt she had escaped 
rather than achieved. 

A peremptory knocking roused her. She rose and let Mrs. 
Vanroy in, who at once inquired the reason for red eyes and 
downcast looks. Kathleen began in a half-hearted way to tell 
her everything. 

As she expected, Mrs. Vanroy could not or would not come 
round to her point of view. 

“You are suffering from over-scrupulousness, or your liver’s 
out of order,” she said. “I never heard of such wildness,” she 
went on vehemently. “You have, in a very short time, achieved 
a success it would take years for any one else—” 

“For that reason, perhaps, I do not value it; but no, there 
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are deeper things than that. As Father Snow said on Sunday, 
‘What business on earth have we except the business of our 
salvation ?’ ” 

“Good heavens! what nonsense you are talking. Are you 
going to lose your salvation because you do not write as a Cath- 
olic ?” 

“Ves,” said Kathleen bravely, fixing wide, brilliant eyes on 
Mrs. Vanroy’s face. ‘My failure to-day is only the beginning 
of which that would be the end. Untarnished purity of pur- 
pose and steadfastness of soul are something impossible to keep 
on the dusty highway. I am a Catholic by the grace of God, 
and I’ll write as such or not write at all.” 

“Then there’s nothing left you but the Catholic press.” 

“Having that I have everything,” said Kathleen with fire ; 
“the Catholic press is the only power, for it cares for men’s 
souls, while the other ignores the very word.” 

Mrs. Vanroy made no answer, but put her arms around the 
angry, tense little figure and said soothingly, “Come now, dress 
and come to dinner.” 

As they were going down Mrs. Vanroy stood at the foot of 
the stairs and looked up at the slender, black-robed figure, with 
its pale, spirituelle face, and deep, intense eyes, and apropos 
of nothing said: 

“It’s a pity, after all, you didn’t go to China. But who 
knows where Jim Nordiking is now?” 

“Right here!’ said a voice from behind the drawing-room 
portitre that made both women scream and jump, while one of 
them ran into the dear familiar arms and cried as she had never 
done for sorrow. 

“O Jim, Jim!” was all she said, but Jim knew his waiting 
days were over. 

It took him many hours, allowing for the pleasantest kind of 
interruptions, to explain his sudden appearance; how unexpect- 
edly had come the offer to return with a wealthy patient, the 
breaking of the vessel’s rudder in mid-ocean, the thousand and 
one delays, and his superstitious fear of announcing his inten- 
tion. 

“Tt is well you didn’t,” said Kathleen, “for then not to 
have had you come would have been killing.” 

“Jim,” said Mrs. Vanroy in mock solemnity, “ you’re an op- 
portunity, that’s what you are; and lately Kathleen has learned 
to embrace her opportunities.” And then she ran away to 
avoid the consequences. 
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SUMMER RAIN. 


BY MARY T. WAGGAMAN. 


O CLOUD-BORN symphony, 
Swept from a million crystal strings! 
The rustle of seraphic wings 
Makes not a sweeter melody 
Than summer rain, 
A mingling with the lush refrain 
Of myriad birds: 
Like some supernal litany, 
Not wove of words, 
It rings—it rings, 
Adown the odorous air; 
Prostrate in pray’r, 
The grasses lie; in ecstasy, 
The red rose flings 
Her spirit forth in poetry 
Of perfume wrought ; 
A vagrant zephyr sings 
A strain with mystery fraught ; 
The labor-loving bee 
Is tranced ; all solemnly, 
The spider swings 
Beneath a spangled canopy. 
He hears the chimes amid the flowers, 
The chimes—the chimes, 
More musical than rondeau rhymes, 
The peal of -silver showers! 





SUMMER RAIN. 


As swift as butterflies, the hours 
Troll on—the skies grow bright— 
The magic harmony 
Is changed to dazzling light ; 

Each note becomes a glistering gem 

Fit for a fairy’s diadem ; 

Earthward the burdened lilies lean ; 

The brimming caskets of a queen 

Might envy them their treasury. 

The groves and bow’rs are glowing green 

With emeralds decked, 

To every bud an opal clings, 

The fragrant lawns are jewel-flecked— 
The wealth of countless kings 
Seems strown upon the world. 

When burning rays 
Beset the days, 
And Nature lies 
With languorous eyes 
In golden apathy, 
With all her tuneful breezes furled: 


Upon her fevered brain 
There beats the rhythmic memory 
Of the sun-silenced rain. 
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THE PAPAL POLICY TOWARD AMERICA. 


aS a mirror reflects the countenance gazing into it, 
f so does the intellect of the Papal Delegate re- 
veal to us the mind of the great Pontiff, Leo 
XIII., on the great problems of humanity some 
of which have been and others are yet to be 
worked out on the soil of the United States. There is no 
shadow of a doubt that this is a perfectly accurate statement of 
the case as between these two illustrious men. We have the word 
of the Pope himself for it; we have the no less emphatic assur- 
ance of the Delegate. We know, furthermore, that they have 
been for many years in the closest relation, and that the views 
they mutually hold are the result of the most earnest study of the 
questions which have presented themselves. The greatest ques- 
tion which this country is destined to see determined on its soil, is 
that of the adaptability of the Catholic faith to an entirely new 
form of civilization. Into this civilization the most heterogene- 
ous elements have entered, yet the world has never seen any 
amalgam like it. Its vitality is irresistible; its: enterprise un- 
bounded. It is an enormous intellectual force exerting itself in 
every sphere of physics to the utilization of the exhaustless 
natural resources of a mighty expanse of territory and teeming 
seas. The influerfce which this powerful agency must exert in 
the shaping of the future must necessarily be preponderating. 
Whether this influence shall be for good or for evil must large- 
ly depend on the religious tendencies of the people. It is plain 
that the religion most likely to retain its hold upon such a 
country and such a people is that which is sympathetic. 
Whilst the Catholic religion never changes its doctrines, it ‘has 
always shown its ability to advance with the ages. Its system 
is admirably suited to the processes of adaptation to new en- 
vironments and novel conditions. Its priesthood, its orders, its 
sisterhoods are ready to follow the people to the burning sands 
of the Libyan desert or the icy wilds of Alaska. 

This is the age of Democracy ; and it is in the United States 
that Democracy finds its untrammelled and full expression. 
Pope Leo XIII. is the Pope of the people. He follows out 
great Democratic principles. Wherever the majority of the 
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people has pronounced for and lawfully founded a Republic, 
that Republic has his full countenance and blessing, and he 
will neither encourage nor tolerate any Royalist conspirators 
against it. This is no sentimental characteristic of the Pope's ; 
he has shown that he means it and will act up to it. He 
is for Home Rule all around, and this is the fundamental 
principle of Democracy. His Delegate, Monsignor Satolli, 
shares the Pope’s views on this subject. He has now had a 
wide and lengthened experience of the people and institutions 
of the United States, and he has had no reason to change an 
opinion formed years ago, that with these institutions the spirit 
of the Catholic Church is in perfect harmony. 

In his quest of the true religion Father Hecker was fond of 
enunciating these principles many years ago, and he early 
found evidences of the Catholic principle underlying the Con- 
stitution of the United States; his later studies soon convinced 
him that it was under the Catholic system only that Republics 
sprang into existence in Europe and flourished there for many 
centuries. In his epoch-making work, The Church and the Age, 
he sums up his examination of the subject in these striking sen- 
tences: “The doctrines of the Catholic Church alone give to 
popular rights, and governments founded thereupon, an _ intel- 
lectual basis, and furnish their vital principle. What a Catholic 
believes as a member of the Catholic Church he believes as a 
citizen of the Republic. His religion consecrates his political 
convictions, and this consecration imparts a twofold strength to 
his patriotism.” 

There is another aspect of this Republic which struck the 
observant Delegate. This is the opportunity it affords for the 
development of the individual. Herein is the true function of 
civilization, he believes. Father Hecker, a good many years 
ago, set down in his diary this dictum : 

“It is for this we are created: that we may give a new and 
individual expression of the absolute in our own peculiar char- 
acter. As soon as the new is but the re-expression of the old, 
God ceases to live.” And in The Church and the Age, further 
on, he finds that “the American system exhibits a greater 
trust in the natural capacities and the inherent worth of man 
than any other form of government now upon this earth.” 

Now, this spirit is in direct war with the Calvinistic doctrine 
of the total depravity of human nature; it is the spirit of Cath- 
olicism, 

It is almost impossible, looking now over Monsignor Satolli’s 
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collection of addresses,* to avoid being struck by the confirma- 
tion which his personal observation has enabled him to give to 
those views of the needs and aspirations of life which gave the 
impulse to Father Hecker’s spiritual life and his life-long de- 
sires for the conversion of America. Every pronouncement 
of his, indeed, but intensifies the admiration and astonishment 
which fill us when we take up Father Hecker’s biography and 
ponder over his remarkable words. He was speaking as a man 
living amongst the people of whom he wrote, and knowing them 
intimately. This in one respect was an advantage; in another 
it was a drawback, inasmuch as he was unable to contrast 
things as he found them at home with things as they ex- 
isted abroad. To Monsignor Satolli the experience of the 
American Church was new. He came fresh from lands where 
a totally different order of ideas and a totally different eccle- 
siastical life prevailed. And yet how forcibly his verdict con- 
firms the positions taken up by the lamented founder of the 
Paulist Congregation! The fact is a signal proof of the keen- 
ness of mind and ready discernment of the Apostolic Delegate. 
He, indeed, is a man of no ordinary gifts. It is impossible to 
read those addresses of his, ranging over a great variety of sub- 
jects, and lay down -the book without the conviction that in his 
choice of a representative here the Holy Father was singularly 
felicitous. 

The training which his Excellency received did not altogether 
unfit him for the delicate and important mission with which 
the Holy Father entrusted him. A profound theologian and 
teacher of theology, he was armed and equipped for the settle- 
ment of any grave trouble that might possibly arise in ecclesi- 
astical circles; a canonist of the first rank, he knew how to 
apply the law of the church in cases of dispute between bishop 
and cleric. In troublous times in Perugia he was called up- 
on to assume civil functions for the restoration of order in a 
much-disturbed community; and his experience of men and 
authorities in those days must have been most valuable. His 
studies in constitutional law and ethics in his early days gave 
him an insight into methods and systems long ere his prac- 
tical contact with existing ones enabled him to test for him- 
self their adaptability or their unfitness for modern conditions. 
He came to this country, therefore, in every sense, what 
has been not inaptly described as “a full man,” not versed 


* Loyalty to Church and State. The Mind of his Excellency Francis Archbishop Satolli. 
Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
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merely in “the bookish theoric,” but accustomed to deal with 
men and affairs of state. And before we touch on any of 
the actual contents of this book it is pertinent here to observe 
the broad and statesman-like views which his Excellency holds 
on the question of race-language in its relation to citizenship. 
Replying recently to a petition from the French-Canadian 
Catholics in Connecticut, asking for a French-speaking pastor, 
Monsignor Satolli reminds them that they have left the country 
where the French tongue was in general use and voluntarily 
come to another in which another is universally prevalent. 
They cannot reasonably expect the same provisions for the per- 
petuation of their language as they before enjoyed, and it is their 
duty to bow to the decisions of their bishop in the appoint- 
ment of their pastors. The wisdom of this reply is clear; and 
it loses none of its mandatory effect by the mild and concilia- 
tory tone in which it is conveyed. We have had trouble over 
similar difficulties in the past, and it would have been fortunate 
had some one equal in authority and sagacity been here at 
hand to compose it. 

The position which the school question holds invests all au- 
thoritative utterances on it with a peculiar importance, to Cathe- 
lics especially. Other questions may have greater claims upon 
minds engaged in politics or commerce, but to Catholics the 
domain of morals is everywhere and at all times paramount. 
National and regional and local conditions, besides, combine to 
render it a vital question for the future of Catholicism much 
more than for the present. Therefore we turn to the pronounce- 
ments of the Apostolic Delegate on this subject with the assur- 
ance that the wisest counsel and the soundest views wiil be 
found reflected therein. There is a large number of addresses 
devoted to this theme, and it is impossible not to admire the 
clear-cut accuracy of thought which unfolds the true position of 
Catholicism towards the educational institutions of a free coun- 
try such as this; as well as the responsibility of the teacher’s 
office. We may take an illustration from the speech delivered 
at Waterbury High School, Connecticut : 


“To say that the Constitution of the United States forbids 
the civil power to frame laws about religion, or to become 
involved in matters strictly pertaining to religion, is one thing. 
But it is altogether different to hold that the American Consti- 
tution is godless, or that the American life requires not the 
influence of religion. For it is consonant with the spirit of true 
liberty and well-ordered government so to educate youth and 
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so to enlighten their minds that they may not only know true 
religion, but also love and practise it. 

“The youth of ancient Greece entered the lists on Mount 
Olympus, and so much importance was attached to their ath- 
letic exhibitions that periods of time were designated as the 
Olympiades. 

“The youth of the Roman republic spent their lives in mili- 
tary pursuits in the camp of Mars, but American youth spend 
their time in the school-room, to form a nation eminently free 
and desirous of peace and prosperity. 

“The state has every reason to put forth its zeal for the 
advancement of the public schools. It deserves great praise for 
having surmounted so many obstacles; for having erected so 
many schools, and for the excellent discipline maintained in 
them. Because all this tends to build up the character of 
American youth, as well as to exclude anything prejudicial to 
their moral and religious interests. 

“In the domain of instruction and education church and state 
go hand in hand, working together to accomplish the noble 
purpose of forming citizens worthy of this country, and sincere 
believers in the Catholic religion. 

“The state, in so far as it is free and progressive, need fear 
nothing from the Catholic Church, but, on the contrary, ought 
to expect great benefit from it. 

“ Because it was her institutions and effective influence that 
broke the shackles of slavery, and secured true civil and Chris- 
tian liberty, and produced modern civilization from out of the 
confusion of barbarism.” 


The judicious tone of certain of these passages is not a mat- 
ter of accident. It is evident that it is deliberate and meant to 
have its effect on the general discussion of a subject in which 
good temper and moderate language are the first essentials. In 
the addresses dealing with the relations between the church and 
the state the same wise spirit is visible; and it is a fact not 
to be overlooked that the views now expounded by Monsignor 
Satolli are not new ones with him, but were held and expressed 
two years before the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. had ap- 
peared. As he reminded the assembly at the Carroll Institute, 
Washington, last February: 


“It is the duty of whoever receives a public mission to 
conform himself in word and act to the intention and desires 
of the one who sends him, and I have the gratifying conscious- 
ness of having acted in conformity with the intention and 
desires of the Holy Father, thus far, in the exercise of my 
office as his delegate in America. For this reason I await fear- 
lessly the judgment of the public and of posterity. Justice, 
charity, and loyalty to church and country are always and 
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everywhere true characteristics of Papal diplomacy. I dare 
affirm that the Papal encyclical is a complete and authorita- 
tive synthesis of all that I have had occasion to express from 
the beginning up to the present moment. In fact, the Holy 
Father begins his encyclical by indicating his esteem and affec- 
tion for the American people: ‘We highly esteem and love 
exceedingly the young and vigorous American nation, in which 
we plainly discern latent forces for the advancement alike of 
_civilization and of Christianity.’ ” 


In a free state the unfaltering and conscientious discharge 
of citizen duty is, both in the mind of the Pope and his Dele- 
gate, a function as imperative as the fulfilment of religious ob- 
ligations. The admonitions of the Encyclical on this head 
are strongly emphasized by Monsignor Satolli. He says: 


“ By these words Leo XIII. does nothing else than repeat 
the social lessons taught by SS. Peter and Paul in their epistles 
to Christians of all ages. Moreover, the Holy Father recalls the 
teaching of his former encyclicals, and wishes that the Christian 
doctrine, so clearly set forth in them, should be preached by 
the clergy and constantly tecommended to the practice of the 
faithful. ‘Let those of the clergy, therefore, who are occupied 
with the instruction of the multitude, treat plainly this topic of 
the duties of citizens, so that all may understand and feel the 
necessity in political life of conscientiousness, self-restraint, and 
integrity ; for that cannot be lawful in public which is. unlaw- 
ful in private affairs. On this whole subject there are to be 
found, as you know, in the encyclical letters written by us from 
time to time in the course of our Pontificate many things 
which Catholics should attend to and observe. In these writ- 
ings and expositions we have treated of human liberty, of the 
chief Christian duties, of civil government, and of the Christian 
constitution of states, drawing our principles as well from the 
teaching of the Gospels as from reason. They, then, who wish 
to be good citizens and to discharge their duties faithfully, 
may readily learn from our letters the ideal of an upright life. 
In like manner, let the priests be persistent in keeping before 
the minds of the people the enactments of the Third Council 
of Baltimore, particularly those which inculcate the virtue of 
temperance, the frequent use of the sacraments, and the 
observance of the just laws and institutions of the Republic.’ ” 


Lest any one should imagine that this admiration for the 
republican principle in government was a new thing in the 
Catholic Church, the Apostolic Delegate is found, in the same 
address, recalling the fact that all the Republics of the Old 
World sprang into existence under the influence of the church; 
and it might with perfect truth be added that it was despite 
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the Catholic Church that the republics of Italy succumbed one 
by one to the spirit of royal and imperial encroachment. 

The development of that mighty instrument of civilization, 
the Press, is one of the most wonderful accompaniments of our 
latter-day expansion. To underrate the value of this great in- 
stitution, or to fail to recognize the importance of having its 
intellectual guidance in the hands of men of integrity and 
ability, would be a cardinal oversight. Monsignor Satolli has ° 
more than once testified to the loyalty of the Catholic press to 
its mission, as well as to the ancillary help of the secular press 
to the cause of morality and progress. Only general princi- 
ples can be laid down for the elevation of the press, and this 
fact is reeognized in the message from his Holiness announced 
recently by the Delegate in reply to the address of the Catholic 
editors of the United States: 


“We are aware that already there labor in this field many 
men of skill and experience, whose diligence demands words of 
praise rather than of encouragement. Nevertheless, since the 
thirst for reading and knowledge is so vehement and: wide- 
spread amongst you, and since, according to circumstances, it 
cam be productive of either good or evil, every effort should be 


made to increase the number of intelligent and well-disposed 
writers who take religion for their guide and virtue for their 
constant companion.’ No one can fail to see how wise are the 
admonitions he gives the Catholic press. He encourages its 
existence, secures its liberty, and protects it fromerror.” . . « 


To these recommendations the Delegate refrains from adding 
much comment. Manifestly it would be outside his province to 
indicate any particular line of action to be taken or to point 
out any particular models in the Catholic press. The laws of 
development and natural fitness apply in this direction as in all 
other fields of human advance, and the growing intelligence 
and spreading culture of the age will make itself felt very 
speedily in the conduct of the Catholic press as in literary mat- 
ters generally. 

It is matter for reflection that the Apostolic Delegate reveals 
a higher conception of the mission of the press, and its nobility 
as a profession, than some of those who speak at public assem- 
blies as its responsible mouth-pieces. There is a tendency in 
this country, unfortunately, to regard journalism as any com- 
mercial pursuit is regarded, and to forget that it has a mission 
beyond the mere chronicling of events as they pass. Speaking 
at the dinner of the Washington Gridiron Club lately, his Ex- 
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cellency gave expression to this high and liberal thesis of the 
réle of the public press: 


“T cannot agree with Mr. J. W. Kellar, who makes of jour- 
nalism a mere trade, and a poor one at that. To me it seems 
a life of devotion to high and noble work, to the enlightenment 
and betterment of mankind, and brings with it that reward, 
richer than the mere accumulation of wealth, the consciousness 
of being a factor in the onward progress of humanity. If, then, 
the public press is a kind of social priesthood, one can easily 
understand that those who administer it should be conscious of 
their high office, and conform always to the rules of sacred 
duty. I may not be indiscreet in suggesting that over the door 
of every newspaper building should be inscribed the words, 
‘Truth, Justice, Honesty. Of All, for All.’” 

“T cannot conclude without calling your attention to one 
other important consideration concerning the relation of the 
church to the nation in this country. The opinion is certainly 
growing, that we are nearing a most critical point in history, 
and that in this country especially great problems will soon 
demand positive solution. All the horrors of a social revolution 
are predicted by men no less renowned for accurate and calm 
thinking than Professor Goldwin Smith and Professor Von 
Holst. All agree in selecting this country as the field of the 
greatest of the disorders which threaten society. This being so, 
it is interesting to note the words of a non-Catholic writer in 
the latest number of an important magazine. He says: ‘ The 
tacit acknowledgment of the religious primacy of the successor 
of St. Peter is one of the clearest signs of the times. It is a 
significant recognition of the fact that the Catholic Church 
holds the solution of the terrible problem which lies on the 
threshold of the twentieth century, and that it belongs to the 
Pope alone to pronounce our social pax vobiscum.’” 


Passing from this subject we find the Delegate taking 
advantage of the opportunity the occasion offered of repudiat- 
ing once for all some of the fee-faw-fum nonsense which had 
been set afloat regarding the object of his mission to the 
United States. He said: 


“Tf you want to know what my mission is not, you have it 
in the words of this same writer, in which he explains what he 
thinks it is. He asserts that I am here to further the claims 
of the Pope to ‘a kingdom of this world,’ ‘a kingdom which 
embraces the whole world,’ ‘all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them.’ In my own name and in that of Leo 
XIII., who sent me, I repudiate any such purpose. And when 
it shall please the Pope to recall me, trusting in the kindness 
and rectitude of the public press, as Samuel of old on laying 
down the government of Israel appealed to the assembled peo- 
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ple to express their satisfaction or dissatisfaction with his ad- 
ministration, so I shall not hesitate to present to the press of 
the country the record of my labors, and say, ‘Judge me.’” 


And following up this idea, we find it still further illustrated 
and amplified in an address delivered at Poughkeepsie : 


“For the direction of the religious ministry we have the 
solicitous and wise authority of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
directed by the Pope, the supreme Pastor, who has from Christ 
the authority and duty of spiritual teacher and ruler. He is 
Catholic, that is, universal. By the nature of his office he has 
no nationality; he is American, as well as Italian. And we 
are glad to say that the essential character of the Papacy 
shines with special splendor in the venerated person of Leo the 
XIII., by reason of his singular qualities, and of the policy 
which, during the sixteen years of his Pontificate, he has dis- 
played in literature, and in the political, natural, and theological 
sciences. Let me add history to this list, for it is well known 
that to its study he has given a powerful impetus by throwing 
open to public use the archives of the Vatican; and finally, in 
the moderation and peace-loving character which has distin- 
guished his policy. Now, in the presence of Leo XIII., there 
can be no shadow of foundation for the suspicion that Papal 
authority and the influence of the Catholic Church are not in 


perfect accord with that spirit of justice, liberty, and fraternity 
on which depends the welfare of a people.” 


On one other great question of our day Monsignor Satolli has 
put himself on record unequivocally. His intervention had been 
sought in the temperance question, over the decree of Bishop 
Watterson regarding saloon-keepers and Catholic societies, and 
he gave it unreservedly in favor of the bishop’s right to take 
the step he did in his own diocese. This was a ruling with 
regard to a specific case; the Delegate’s attitude towards the 
wider general question is well formulated in this letter of his to 
the committee of the Buffalo Catholic Temperance Union : 


“The aim and work of your Union are highly commendable. 

“Tt should be encouraged and fostered by every reflecting 
and upright man, who has at heart, not merely the glory of the 
Catholic religion, but also the welfare of his country. 

“Who can deny that the abuse of intoxicating drinks is a 
great evil, and that its consequences are deplorable? It would 
seem that drunkenness was quite prevalent at the first preach- 
ing of the gospel; and probably even among the Jews, for they 
had already degenerated from the piety of their fathers. . 

“Hence, St. Paul, in his epistles, declares that drunkards, 
like other evil-doers, are excluded from the Kingdom of Christ. 
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“It would take too long to give here the legislation and 
the discipline of the church on this head. 

“Now, we must always, especially in the matter of eating 
and drinking, distinguish between the use and abuse, between 
moderation and excess. 

“ But, as in the Catholic Church counsels are distinguished 
from precepts, and as the object of the evangelical counsels is 
to insure the observance of the precepts, so likewise the pur- 
pose of total abstinence in the Catholic Church is to withhold 
her children from the abuse of. intoxicating drinks. It fre- 
quently happens that /fofa/ abstinence is the sole sure remedy 
for this abuse, particularly in the exciting business life, and 
sparkling, brilliant atmosphere of ardent America. It restores 
and preserves that temperance which constitutes the physical 
and moral strength of body and soul alike. Total abstinence is a 
safeguard of the individual, of the family, and of society.” 


Those topics at which we have glanced are not the only 
ones embraced in the scope of these addresses of the Apostolic 
Delegate, but they are the salient ones. Embodying what may 
correctly be described as the official utterances of a distin- 
guished authority, the book possesses a distinctive value. It 
has a literary interest also, not only because of the unusual cir- 
cumstances of its compilation, but as a reflection of the im- 
pressions of an observer of the higher life of this country and 
people, perfectly impartial and coming directly from a land 
whose associations and institutions and ideas were as far re- 
moved from those which obtain here as any antithesis in the 
whole world could be. It is a very graceful act, too, to conse- 
crate whatever of profit there is in the disposition of the book 
to the work of the conversion of the negro race. We have no 
fear of the effect of the book upon the American public. It is 
a testament whose honesty speaks in many a passage. This is 
a quality which is appreciated here in the world of morals at 
all events, and the American people will not refuse an honest 
verdict to Monsignor Satolli. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR GIRLS ? 


BY F. M. EDSELAS. 


BOINCE the aged live more in the past than in the 
present or future, there may be within the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant of some large city 
a tradition of the long ago when girls were girls, 
boys were boys, and flesh-and-blood children 
walked this earth. Though still bearing the name, we too sel- 
dom find these flowers from God’s earthly garden; perchance 
soil and climate are not adapted to their growth; some plants 
will not stand the forcing process of the hot-house. The hints 
here given may help to bring back those days of yore, when 
old heads were not so often set on young shoulders, but inno- 
cence and simplicity gave their charm to these beautiful spring 
blossoms. 

Venturing, then, to retain the good old-fashioned title of chil- 
dren, the question, What shall we do with our girls? forces it- 
self upon us just now in Commencement season when the clos- 
ing school sends out into the world its bevy of maidens. Their 
rosy cheeks tell of the sunshine’s kiss, and we catch the light. of 
their merry, dancing eyes, the melody of rippling laughter that 
echoes the joy bubbling up free and pure from their happy, 
happy hearts. Oh, young and blooming life! we exclaim. In- 
deed, with what a world of sunshine do they flood the earth, 
sending us old fogies on our way younger and happier all the 
day long. 

God bless and keep them thus! we say from our heart of 
hearts, remembering such as they are now once were we, and 
such as we are will they ere long become, only wiser and bet- 
ter we fervently pray. Then it is that this idea of their future 
sets us thinking in dead earnest; and a serious matter indeed 
it is, knowing as we do that the character of many a. Mary and 
Helen hinges upon that of our own Daisy, and hers upon theirs. 

What shall I do with this child to make more of her than I 
have of myself, that she may have fewer faults and more vir- 
tues, and become a truer, nobler woman ? 

Do with her? Just what God intended, neither more nor 
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less. Fill up her measure of capacity whether large or small. 
Avoid great expectations and the steam process that goes with 
it. God’s mills grind slowly. She may have little marked ability; 
never mind, that is not her fault. Perhaps she will not be 
beautiful and attractive, as the world measures such things; no 
matter, all the better perchance for her in the end. Do not 
complain of the inevitable; even though mind and body may be 
crippled, such as your child is she came from the hands of her 
Maker. “Nature is ever fairer than any touch you can give 
her.” 

Whatever nature’s defects, she is not perforce doomed to 
an isolated life. God’s great law of compensation works here 
as elsewhere. This good Master may have given that happy 
temperament which is a greater blessing than if she were beauty 
and wisdom personified. 

Let her anticipate the needs and wishes of others, turning 
each day into one of gladsome sunshine, instead of letting it 
break in a thunder-storm, then surely she will not have lived in 
vain. To be sure we can look on the cloudy side of life and 
make the worst of our ups and downs, but can’t we quite as 
easily turn our sun-glass the other way, and catch the radiance 
that is always waiting for the first comer? We read of bottled 
sunshine, a chemical device: using a little spiritual chemistry in 
a similar way might not be less effective. 

There is too much of this standing in our own and other 
people’s sunlight. The cheery face of the young girl who 
carries the olive-branch of peace and good-will has ever a pass- 
port to hearts and homes, far outweighing all other gifts. 

Perilous beyond human ken is that transition state called 
maidenhood. Until then parents and teachers guided the falter- 
ing steps; but presto! a change has come: things are not what 
they seemed; new views of life and the world are revealed ; 
leading-strings have snapped, and our little maiden walks alone. 

Smiling upon the world, it in turn smiles upon her. Under 
her gingham sunbonnet she was only Daisy: now, in her velvet 
hat with its pink-tipped feather, she is Marguerite ; some of the 
lads prefix Miss. A little abashed, of course, when the title is 
first conferred, soon a thrill of pleasure through her quickly 
beating heart is the glad response. 

Looking around, she finds other buds of promise just blos- 
soming like herself, and almost unconsciously wishes to be the 
peer of them all. Little airs and graces are donned with the 
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new hat and feather, as gaily she looks out upon the bright 
world opening before her. 

Hopes and fears, plans and purposes, flimsy and illusive in 
themselves perhaps, but none the less important to our young 
maiden, come in turn like so many air-castles, taking a hundred 
different shapes, ever tumbling down only to be rebuilt under 
other forms: these fill the new world before her, as Miss 
Marguerite sits by her moon-lit window. There, imagining her- 
self a Juliet, Desdemona, or some other romantic damsel, she 
passes through the greatest of all crises. 

After all, the real, vital question is, What of her character, 
her inner life? This is the question above all others; sound 
and measure it well, for here lies your field of labor. 

Many a too fond mother, who looked upon her darling as a 
rara avis, found later on that she was the same as other fledg- 
lings, whose wings require clipping now and then lest the bird 
fly too far. Passions will need to be checked, inclinations trained 
and fostered, delicacy and refinement of feeling cultured, result- 
ing in that tender regard for others’ needs and failings which 
is the current coin of true womanhood. 

Be not surprised at the cropping out of nature’s freaks and 
foibles; at the strong, positive assertions of “wills” and 
“wont’s’”’; at suspicions breeding jealousies, and jealousies sus- 
picions, with tricks and slippery actions now and then; Dame 
Nature is still our mother, and we are chips of that old, very 
old block, Mother Eve, and must bide the consequences. Then 
let your child’s faults be matter for grief rather than surprise 
and anger. 

Human nature is so variable that of half-a-dozen girls in the 
same family special training might be required for each; yet 
consistency, hence impartiality, is indispensable. 

With their quick little wits, in nothing do children sooner 
note defects, and realize the consequences too, ever giving the 
preference to that Ego which came at our birth and abides with 
us till death. 

In this great work have ever in view something higher and 
better than the mere act itself. Never will this suggestion be 
more pertinent than in giving correction, which should be as a 
necessary means to a necessary end, not in spasmodic doses, or 
as a vent for suppressed steam; neither in promises and threats 
effective as a puff of wind: nothing sooner weakens authority, 
making of it a dead-letter. 
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The exceptional tact and discernment so necessary will lead 
the wise parent to see that one must be roused and urged on, 
another held back and led cautiously; the timid braced and 
strengthened, the obstinate and wilful softened and subdued by 
the mother touch and word, rather than crushed and broken on 
the wheel. 

That very stubbornness, turned into the right channel, later 
on may give its possessor the very will-power needed for some 
grand, beneficent work, and as Carlyle, the cynic seer, admits, 
“Make it possible to write on the eternal skies the record of a 
heroic life.” 

You must learn, too, how to take these little maidens ; they 
have their moods as well as we. “In the pouts” with them is 
“a fit of the blues” with their elders. Sometimes they sing 
gaily in the tree-tops, then suddenly are down in the valley, 
hardly knowing how they got there. Be very sure that these 
fits are not allowed to grow upon them, for out of nothing else 
can you sooner make a cranky, moody woman than of such 
material. To our sorrow we have all met them. 

Just now one comes before me: an exceptionally gifted per- 
son, a fine musician and vocalist, charming in social intercourse, 
magnetic in character, yet withal so moody at times that she 
hardly speaks to her best friend, even failing in the most 
common courtesies of life. Such persons are a torture to them- 
selves and others, hence too much care cannot be taken to pre- 
vent this defect becoming a chronic disease. 

The choice of associates cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
demanding as it does wisdom and discernment in a supreme de- 
gree. Prove to your daughter by actual facts that what they 
are she will actually become. Draw comparisons between young 
girls of her own age, calling attention to what is worthy or un- 
worthy of imitation, showing the impressions already made out- 
side their own little circle by their demeanor and general con- 
duct. This will prove far more effective than severer measures 
in breaking off an undesirable friendship which, in nine cases 
out of ten, would lead to secret meetings and its consequent 
evils. 
The more surely to gain your point, open the doors to some 
bright, pleasant girls, who will prove an advantage to your chil- 
dren. But don’t make them gilt-edged visitors, to. sit on your 
best chairs in the parlor; no, give the range of house and 
grounds as far as possible, making your welcome so cordial that 
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the enjoyment will be mutual; even though a few decades mark 
the gap between your age and theirs the pleasure need not be 
less. It is possible to keep a young heart enshrined by one 
who has passed the allotted three-score-years-and-ten. 

I know of such a treasure, and see her before me now, 
through the mist of years: the bright, sunny nature beaming 
out of the cheery face framed in silver drew around her a 
circle of merry, winsome girls, delighted to bask in the sunlight 
of that pleasant home. 

“Call her old?” exclaimed one of the young sprites. “ Why 
she’s as young and full of life and fun as any of us; that’s 
what keeps her from growing old. She gets us out of our mis- 
chief, shows us how to do things, work for the poor and all 
that; says young folks shouldn't be only good, but good for 
something too. All her children are grown up and away from 
home; but when we’re there she says we bring ’em all back 
again, just as they used to be. Everybody can’t help loving 
her, so I’m going to try and keep young too, till I’m a hun- 
dred anyway.’ Thank God for all the Mrs. Blanks in the 
world: may their number never decrease or their shadows grow 
less, while each of us adds our own name to the blessed 
list ! 

As Miss Marguerite enters her teens the rewards and punish- 
ments of early years should give place to some higher motive, 
leading to a choice of the right for its own sake. Let your 
training be rather that of a guide than ruler. That is indeed 
a brutal nature which can be governed only by force; cases 
there may be requiring it, but let these stand as the sad ex- 
ceptions rather than the rule. Above all avoid that constant 
nagging which begins, continues, and ends with a litany of 
dont’s, dont’s, dont’s; why it takes all the courage and good- 
will out of the ordinary girl, until she is afraid to walk, run, or 
even sneeze, lest she hear the ever-recurring don’t. Small won- 
der if she says to herself, “ Bless my stars! is there anything I 
can do?” The same old saws continually repeated lose their 
meaning, and come to be regarded as the way old folks have 
of talking to children. A young girl away from school, glanc- 
ing over the closely-written pages of her home-letter, said to 
her companion : 

“Pshaw! this is the advice part; I always skip that, don’t 
you, Nell? I know it by heart already.” 

“No, indeed; mamma and papa hardly ever write the same 
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thing twice unless I do something to make them; then they 
always end off with, ‘Hope we need not remind you of that 
again’; and you’d better believe they don’t, for I can just see 
the real meaning look they have then; and I tell you, it’s 
worth yards and miles of scoldings and lectures, and hurts more 
too. I tell mamma everything, and she tells me too, and we 
do have such good times together.” 

Results prove the training given. Our teeming crops tell of 
their culture and the soil that nurtured them. 

Could we see the workings of those busy little brains, often 
puzzling over our inconsistencies, many a shrewd and just com- 
ment would we find upon our methods. In the freshness of 
their simple faith, in blessed ignorance of the world’s delusions, 
they fail to see that the varied phases of truth and falsehood 
can easily be made synonymous through their convenient sub- 
terfuges. The usages of society, or more truly, social shams, 
are the most common examples of this evasion. For instance, 
taking a person into your friendship and gushing over her in 
public only to make a foot-ball of her elsewhere. How can the 
vital principle of honesty as the summum bonum be thus in- 
culcated? And yet this is only one of the many ways in which 
integrity of character is imperilled. 

Avoid eagerness in the culture of these young plants: soon 
enough if well enough. The lowest orders of animal and vege- 
table life mature most rapidly and as quickly die, that of many 
being limited to a single days Shall your child develop like 
the mushroom? Then will her existence be like that of this 
ephemeral plant. ; 

That which is enduring cannot have too sure and stable a 
foundation. Your child’s character is formed for eternity; build, 
oh! build then wisely and well. Better far the slow, insensible 
development that through months and years of patient waiting 
she may become, like the strong and sturdy oak, at once a 
memory and a promise. 

Follow nature’s trend, giving the higher, better instincts free 
play, and you are safe. Time, patience, and a tremendous 
stock of unwearied effort are the indispensables. Aim not be- 
yond God’s mark; forestall not his designs to make out of your 
timid, shrinking child, if such she be, that for which she was 
never intended. We are still unable to fit the square into a 
circle, or the cube into a sphere. To cramp and twist her 
nature out of its destined shape can end only in failure. 
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Abnormal growths produce only monstrosities. Do your best 
with the material in hand. Not ow much, but how. 

You may perhaps want to make of your daughter a nightin- 
gale, when the first germ of the vocalist isn’t in her. Bushels 
of acorns will never produce a single elm, nor a hundred ears 
of corn one grain of wheat. Through the blindness of parental 
folly how much time is wasted by forcing this art of arts into 
the service of your children ! 

Simply because some famous musician electrifies the world, 
must it follow that you have given birth to another? It is well 
that your child should be nearer and dearer to you than any 
other, but don’t put her into a pneumatic tube, expecting she 
will be landed at once on the pinnacle of fame; little wonder, 
if she were, that the sudden elevation would end in a speedy 
downfall. Genius, that of your Marguerite included, must and 
will assert itself. 

Experiments often give the clue to a discovery. Tapping a 
tree tells if the sap is ready to flow. “Trifles light as air are 
inspirations strong as holy writ.” 

The talent of a young maiden may be in the line of domes- 
tic work, making her an excellent house-keeper, an accomplish- 
ment too often neglected, yet contributing quite as much as 
any other to the happiness of home. A good “square” meal 
and a well-ordered house go farther with the great majority 
than all the sonatas, paintings, and statuary ever evolved by 
artistic genius. Not that these are to be overlooked, by no 
means; God-given, our higher, better nature demands this very 
culture, but let the plumb-line of consistency be drawn, giving 
essentials the preference. 

With all their filmy, frothy, flyabout ways, these little wo- 
men have much substantial ground upon which to build. See 
how earnestly they throw themselves into their favorite occupa- 
tion ; then give some worthy object as an out-put for this surplus 
energy, making it as attractive as possible; sugared pills are 
more easily swallowed. Encourage the first awkward attempts, 
failures though they be; dogged perseverance is worth a hundred 
times over what the world styles genius, which really is nothing 
else. The strokes of the sculptor repeated again and again at 
length reveal the beautiful statue, which, as Hawthorne tells us, 
is hidden in every block of marble. 

The implanting, or rather awakening, religious instincts is the 
basis upon which character in its noblest aspect alone can rest. 
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These instincts in embryo are found in every human being; to 
foster and nurture this seed of divine life is “confessedly the 
most serious problem a sane man can be called to solve.” 
Early inculcated and carefully nurtured, it will become so well 
rooted that coming years shall only engraft it the more firmly, 
enabling it to resist whatever may be brought to bear against it. 

The beauties of our holy faith in its matchless simplicity, 
stripped of the superstitious ideas with which well-meaning but 
misinformed Catholics becloud the truth, typify some great 
truth in our Lord’s doctrine or event in his divine life. 

Thus coming to the real essence of religion and imbibing 
its spirit, they will learn what life is in itself, and still more 
what is its meaning for them individually. Taking Christ as 
their model, and being familiar with that simple but wondrous 
life, theirs, too, will be moulded thereon. Seeing gentleness, 
purity, charity, and all the other virtues that add grace and 
dignity, sanctity and beauty to character, in fact that are the 
make-up of every genuine character as mirrored in the Divine 
Master's, they will desire nothing more, be satisfied with noth- 
ing less. 

It will then come to this: seeking religion will be for them 
seeking Christ, learning his ways, breathing his atmosphere, and 
imbibing his divine Spirit. Living this charmed life, the happi- 
ness which you as parents so much desire for your daughters 
is assuredly theirs, with the peace that can only come to a 
soul stayed on God. They will see that this is Christianity, 
real and vital, the truest philosophy of life ever presented. 
With such guidance, little fear for your children’s future, 
since this is the perfection of living, “that life which is life 
indeed.” 
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CATHEDRAL OF MARQUETTE, MICH. 


BY THE GREAT WATERS OF THE OJIBWAYS. 
BY REV. THOMAS JEFFERSON JENKINS. 


1ROM St. Paul to Duluth it had rained like a 
Northern April, though it verged upon the last 
week in August. 
“Why, sir,” remarked a questioned brakesman, 
“you will not find that the grade between the 
Mississippi and the lakes exceeds a hundred feet. There are 
two inclines ; the rest is level pulling.” 

It was not to be believed. Indeed, the waters which reflect 
the shipping of the Bay of Duluth are over six hundred feet 
above the level of the sea; and quite a thousand feet are 
attainable in the granite ridge girding the twenty-three miles of 
habitations, stretching their linked lengths along the American 
head of Lake Superior. 

But what is that curious minareted building, a crown and a 
cross painted large over the door, and the date 1890 as visible 
as they? A story handed verily down relates that a hundred 
Polish families, not direct from their persecuted land, but con- 
gregating by common purpose from this and the neighboring 
State of Wisconsin, colonized together hereabouts, and putting 
their little means as well as strong hands together, erected this 


church. 
There is a dramatic chapter of history connected with these 
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too-seldom visited parts, which it will be necessary to reveal in 
brief, if we would understand their geography. Here have I 
brought together the main points. 

Less then fifty years after the discovery of America, De 
Soto indeed came upon the Mississippi; but Cartier had twelve 
years before sailed up the St. Lawrence, thus entering upon 
and claiming for Catholic Spain and France the western valley 
of the midland water-course and the immense territory around 
the Great Lakes, and founding the French dominion, which 
finally prevailed from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. 

Fifteen years before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, and 
two years previous to the settlement of the English at James- 
town in Virginia, the first permanent settlement of the French 
was made on the St. Lawrence River. In the same year that 
Lord Baltimore’s Catholic English colony were erecting the first 
cross on the Chesapeake, and on the feast of the Blessed 
Virgin commenced the town of St. Mary’s, a French Catholic, 
Jean Nicollet, visited the Winnebagoes and other Indian tribes 
at Green Bay. 

A few years afterwards the future martyrs, Father Jogues 
and a Jesuit companion, planted the cross'at Sault Ste. Marie, 
where three times is the blessed name of the Mother of Jesus 
repeated in the names of fall, river, and town. We know that 
it was not exactly trading or swapping knives that brought 
these brave missionaries into these border-lands of the New 
World. They were followed by the Recollects and Sulpitians, 
and in fifteen years no less than ten Jesuits, one Franciscan, 
and two Sulpitians were massacred for the faith along the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes. 

We have their Re/ations, as their adventures and histories 
are called, which form the basis of the history of these parts, 
translated by a non-Catholic bishop, Kip, and written upon 
by Peabody, and especially by the great American annalist, 
Bancroft. The historian, Francis Parkman, in his eight several 
volumes does prosaic justice to our glorious missionaries and 
the Catholic heroes who opened up this vast region to 
Christianity and civilization. The latter says of them: “For the 
edification of pious readers they are filled with intolerably 
tedious stories of baptisms, conversions, and examples of con- 
verts; but,” he adds, “they are relieved abundantly by observations 
on winds, currents, and tides of the Great Lakes, and ‘speculate 
on an underground outlet of Lake Superior, give accounts of 
copper mines, etc.” It was said that a half-brother of a famous 
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writer and archbishop, Fénelon, had been among the settlers in 
this region. 

And it interests us still more to learn that the first decent 
map of this very ‘ 
Lake Superior was 
gotten out by the 
Jesuits over two 
centuries ago. - It 
will be a surprise 
to learn that the 
first civilized name 
of the grandest of 
lakes was Tracy— 
given by a trans- 
planted Irishman 
who had entered 
the French colo- 
nial service. He 
had come from 
Fort St. Anne, 
built by Sieur 
Champlain on the 
lake called after 
him, and we find a 
great devotion to 
St. Anne spring- 
ing up and being 
maintained in the 
French settle- 
ments from that 
time to this. Lo- 
rettos and lady- 
chapels were erect- 
ed in all the colo- 
nies, and the white 
virgin feet took 
possession of all 
these shining clear 
waters, as the 
northern bounda- 
ry of her new dowry in this virgin world of ours. Several 
French explorers had visited Lake Superior and this very head 
of the lake waters a little in advance of Marquette; but the 
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Jesuit followed hard upon their heels, and founded Sault Ste. 
Marie and, in union with Father Dablon, consecrated land and 
water to Our Lady, in 1660. 

Twenty years passed and the four explorers and pioneers of 
church and state, La Salle, Marquette, Hennepin, and Le Sueur, 
pitched tents at Mille Lacs, within the present diocese of 
Duluth. 

Marquette went down the “Father of Waters” to its 
source, and discovered a hundred tribes of natives along its 
banks. Hennepin went north as far as the Falls of St. 
Anthony, now Minneapolis. By a common inspiration they 
named the noblest of streams by one of the sweetest attributes 
of the Blessed Mother, her Immaculate Conception. The first 
civilized name given to our longest midland water-way was a 
title of the Mother of Jesus, by which Catholics invoke her 
now, by order of a pope, in the litany. 

It was John and Daniel Duluth, the first white men to 
visit the Great Waters of the Ojibways, or Lake Superior, who 
rescued Father Hennepin from the Sioux near the present 
region of St. Paul and Minneapolis. They no doubt brought 
him back over this very site of the city named after the heroes, 
as I find is also expressly stated by an historical writer in a 
late magazine.* 

“Daniel Duluth and Father Louis Hennepin had met before 
on the bloody fields of Seneffe, during the war of the great 
Condé against William of Orange and his allies, the soldier fight- 
ing the battles of Louis XIV. and the Recollect ministering to 
the dying in his capacity as chaplain. Hennepin, indeed, had 
imbibed his thirst for wandering and travel from his weary fol- 
lowing on foot of the French corps through France and Flanders. 
But none more restless than he in war or peace, and he found 
in the wilds of the Lakes and upper Mississippi the widest 
scope for his Wandering Jew propensity. He and Marquette 
are indissolubly connected with all the explorations of the 
French possessions finally sold by Napoleon I. to these United 
States. Nowhere, perhaps, have Christian pluck and enterprise, 
in the members of all denominations, more closely joined hands 
than in this glorious North-west, proving the benefit of united 
action in the civil domain.” 

The thriving cities which crown the heights and enliven the 
valleys at the head of old Lake Tracy, or Superior, are to be 
ongratulated on their public spirit in providing for the educa- 
*‘* A Chevalier of the Royal Guards,” Harper's, August, 1893. 
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tion and elevation of their inhabitants. The Sieurs Duluth, 
French heroes and devout Christians, may well look down with 
pride on the 60,000 Christian citizens who bear their name. 
Alive to all material requirements, and beautifying their su- 
perb suburbs with 
parks and recrea- 
tion resorts, they 
have built  per- 
haps the finest 
high-school build- 
ing in the North- 
western States. 
Having stocked a 
large library in the 
course of three 
years, they are 
about to enrich it 
with a magnificent 
list of all the works 
printed on _ this 
developing north- 
western group of 
commonwealths, 
SILVER CASCADE, PAINTED ROCKS. and comprising 
six or seven pages, 
quarto, of type-writing. 

The Fond-du-Lac cities here grouped have an advanced 
sentiment of the beautiful in nature and art. A community— 
from what a close looker-on can see in less than a third of a 
fortnight—has flowered out in this erstwhile desert rocky slope 
and the adjoining once thickly pine-wooded banks of the inter- 
locked natural canals, whereinto flows the St. Louis or Knive 
River on the west, and has advanced its conquests on the 
wilds until there is scarcely a vestige left of the shores lately 
fringed with green to the water’s edge. Skill and taste have 
locked hands with pluck and thrift to tear away remorsely in 
the fronts the obstructions to buildings, and at the back, as 
the long foreshortened view advances before you up the heights, 
a grand natural park of hundreds of acres has been deftly 
shaped to the unrugged lines. 

Our carriage wound up and about, with surprising new views 
at the several landings; and a practical smooth mountain-pass 
road, finally taking the next highest ledge for its bed, circles 
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and wheels in devious course to the south. At the highest the 
horizon broadens to the three points of the compass—in front 
the world of WATERS OF THE OJIBWAYS. Clear, but now only 
dimly, sparkles the bay in the sun, now dipping to the hidden 
west; to the right, Superior and West Superior across the 
crescent bar and the bays. West Duluth forms the right wing, 
and the corresponding left wing completes a semblance of the 
American eagle, spreading its pinions to encompass the fresh 
waters and brood over the heights and plains of its own Amer- 
ican eyrie. 

Now gradually down the further slope the shoulder of the lake 
shore hides the upper wing, and only Duluth proper shelves in- 
clined to its water edge. The cities, linked over the arms of 
the bays covered with craft, but not now shrouded in the 
smoke of puffing trade and commerce, are thrown out in per- 
fect distinctness against the twilighted east—the magic after- 
glow setting each object in just that photographic light most 
exquisitely adapted for a faultless picture. 

At eight P.M. all the day is done, and the moon, now rising 
in slow majesty, 
raises its pale-fired 
forehead from the 
scarcely distin- 
guishable waters 
of Superior. The 
dim cities, wrap- 
ped in half obscu- 
rity, in a vast cres- 
cent of beauty, 
twinkle their elec- 
tric eyes for a 
score of miles 
around the _lake- 
head. Anon the 
fair round orb as- 
cends and silvers 
as it rises; the 
points and out- 
lines become more 
distinct—the cool 
temperature of 55° lightening the air and bracing the limbs, 
until even the fatigue of an hour’s stiff walk gives way to ex- 
hilaration. 


MINNEWAWA, NEAR THE OLD FURNACE. 
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A fine and unusual sight even for tourists was the lighted 
panorama of the terraced city as we slowed out of the docks 
on the Jay Gould, Captain Joseph White commanding, Messrs. 
Rorback and Prior respectively purser and steward. Though 
the moon was rising, curious to say, within a quarter-hour of 
its time last night, naught but the darkest Rembrandt shades 
of the city buildings could be seen. A _ half-mile out, only 
the starry electric lamps brightened the western horizon. 
But whoso has seen the galaxies of the Milky Way, or the 
more brilliant bands of constellations, through powerful tele- 
scopes, alone can form even a slight idea of the magnifi- 
cence of the illumination. It was as though the mighty arch- 
angel of the spheres had loosened his jewelled baldrick and let 
it float between the sea and the sky in its blue-bright brilliancy, 
to delight the children of men. Long hours its changing lights 
glistened behind us; and not even the full-orbed moon, throw- 
ing its dusky corona of misty splendor on the farther sea, and 
sending to us a shimmering path of light, could distract us from 
the enchantment of the farewell sight of hill-throned Duluth. 

August 30 was St. Rose’s day. Providence gave us the 
privilege of saying Mass in our South American “blossom 
of sanctity’s” honor in a church of the Franciscan successors 
of brave Marquette and bold Hennepin. 

Lingering all day in these lumber-bepiled cities, the delay 
was utilized by boarding a round-trip boat to the neighboring 
Catholic historic region. “Here,” said a Franciscan, Father 
Casimir, “some five miles to the north of the present Ashland 
was Father Marquette’s actual first mission of Saint Esprit— 
and not, as tradition wishes and books print it, at the Pointe on 
Madeline Island. It was the year succeeding the visit of the 
two discoverers of the Mississippi, 1661. Though the mission 
on ‘the former Magdalen Island is very old—probably dating 
within a decade of the explorer’s first coming to Lake Tracy, 
or Superior. Still the above date is certified by a hand-drawn 
map in the records of the Bayfield mission, ante-dating any 
other written testimony. 

Washburn across the bay, some six miles distant, is a brand- 
new town, only seven or eight years old, on the very track 
where Father Casimir used to walk to his mission by Indian 
trail, thirty-two miles, not ten years ago. He had fifty stations 
to attend in North Wisconsin and the islands—called “The 
Apostles,” though their number exceeds twelve. 

Bayfield is approached by rounding Houghton Point—bordered 
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more beautifully with rock and forests of pine growing down 
to the shore than any other shore hereabouts. In fact, this bay 
has a more beautiful name—Chequamegon—than appearance, 
the shores, with this exception, being devoid of vegetation and 
rocky scenery. A fourth of the 8,000 Bayfieldians are French 
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Catholics; other three-fourths Norwegians and Swedes. The 
father’s charge comprehends some 400 families of whites and 120 
families of Chippewas. At Buffalo Point, six miles below, the 
Indians are just obtaining their citizen’s papers, with additional 
80 acres apiece of land; and are described as generally very 
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faithful Catholics—childlike and biddable, saying universally Our 
Lady’s rosary every day. 

On Madeline Island a new frame church takes the place of 
the old Jesuit foundation. After Marquette’s time there was an 
interval of about a hundred years when no priests attended 
these parts, until the re-establishment of missions by Bishop 
Baraga in 1835. The Protestant mission dates some three 
years later, but is now practically abandoned—no sheep and 
no shepherds—only old frame houses being left on the spot. 
There are scarcely a dozen houses left with inhabitants on the 
Pointe, where once the Indian nations used to assemble from 
hundreds of miles around for their councils. Back of the Pointe 
is an old, old graveyard, where the braves and their badly- 
used partners lie buried. Nearer the newer buildings is the 
modern common cemetery. 

“To the south-east of Bayfield,” added the father, “is the 
great battle-ground of the Chippewas and Sioux, where they 
fought out their tribal feuds, with the result of banishing the 
fiery Sioux and settling their foes in the north and west of 
Wisconsin.” : 

“It does not look inviting to explore, with the fine forests 
gone and no chiefs left to tell the bloody tale.” 

“Oh!” he laughed, “my Indians can recount a tale as well 
as the Bill Nyean Westerner. But ’tis a pity no one thinks of 
removing their empty hotels here from the cities plumb back 
into the islands—Presgu’ Z/sle, for example—where there are 
Indians, romantic scenery, splendid fishing, and no lack of 
larger game.” 

“Yes,” rejoined a Duluthian, “isn’t there a larger specula- 
tion than that? A quarter-century ago there was practically 
nothing on the twelve-hundred-mile coast of Superior, save a 
few names on the American, and some Hudson Bay trading 
posts on the British shores.” 

“ Have we, indeed,” I queried, “ much more to-day?” 

“No, ‘tis true. Coupling the twin and triple cities along 
our seven hundred miles of coast from Duluth to Sault, we 
count about five new settlements—they may yet be called, with 
an average population each of twenty thousand souls. What is 
this for a frontage equivalent to a continent’s, and that too 
showing the greatest ore region known, probably, to mankind, 
from the Roman tin-mines of Cornwall to the Mesaba range, 
discovered but yesterday ?” 

“The Mesaba, I believe, by running digging engines on top, 
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promises to reduce iron ore from $2.00 per ton to but 60 


cents.” 

“Just so; and we can import coal in barges and holds from 
Buffalo and Cleveland for 50 cents or 40 cents per ton. The 
old Hudson Bay Company, I tell you, never knew or cared 
about what could be coined out of these coasts. And they 
were so greedily insular that, as Senator West said in Congress 
the other day, you could neither beg, buy, nor barter a single 
skin from them without their running the risk of losing their 
charter. Every hide was to go to England.” 

“Well, we shall teach them what an empire of wealth we 
shall rear on Lake Superior in another score or two of 
years |” 

On August 31 the weather is calm and clear; anon breezy 
and gusty. How good it is to be out of civilization while the 
whole country south is wilting with drouth and heat. Only on 
the west of the Mississippi is reported some rain for a State or 








FORT MACKINAC AND Bay. 


two. But we can break that record. A _ fellow-traveller, who 
has come from New Zealand via San Francisco, thence around 
Puget Sound by way of the Canadian Pacific Railroad to Winni- 
peg on his way to Chicago, adds his good 9,000 miles to my tour 
of 2,000, and neither of us has seen rain by land or sea in over 
11,000 miles ! 

Arrived at Hancock, this natural strait, eked out by short 
government canal, at 9 A.M., we are two nights and the second 
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day out, and have scarcely put 200 miles of our voyage behind 
us. The said canal has evidently changed hands but lately, and 
is in a sad, dilapidated state. It is, however, so calm a water- 
way between the two most savagely boisterous arms of the 
lake exposed outside it, to cover 200 miles’ stretch of clear 
passage for nor’-easters and nor’-westers, that it is used as a 
life-saving station, where we lit upon the crews in their white 
duck blouses and hose, just caulking their boats. 

Above Hancock, and Houghton opposite, great copper ranges 
rise, one would judge, some 1,200 or 1,500 feet. Climbing by 
slow stages, and frequent halts to gaze back on the ever-more- 
extended panoramic views up and down the lake-river, I dis- 
covered dismantled mines and totally abandoned villages in the 
tops of the hills. Descending some 25 feet into the mouth of 
an old mine, what astonishment it was to find a large block of 
ice, melted on edges but plainly in sight from above, where 
coats were doffed at mid-day and the prevailing golden-rod 
stood full in bloom. The low waters of Bay River, which 
appear sandy-reddish from the hills, on descending to the banks 
assume nearly a blood color—a decided red keel hue. The 
phenomenon is partly due to the sandy bottom, but principally 
attributable to the draining of the copper mines by means of 
long, narrow aqueducts into the bays. 

How pleasant, a few hours later, to steam away from the 
waters contaminated by man, in mines or log-booms, into the 
clear green, restless bosoms of the Northern Lakes—too vast 
to be soiled. 

At Ontonagon, some scores of miles south-west on the coast, 
are probably the first copper mines discovered by the emissar- 
ies of old France. Next in age are the Eagle Mines on the 
peninsula north-east from the strait. 

We sight Huron Island, the first beautiful rocky spot met 
on the watery wilds—the fairer indeed for its isolation. Huron 
Island rises, in sheer rocky rounded shores, out of the clearest 
green waters eyes ever gazed upon. The government light- 
house dominates in the centre, an engine-building on the west 
end, with dummy car-tracks descending amid the wooded sides 
to the water level on either end. The little bay is garnished 
on the east by an island annex, connected with the main isle 
by a rustic bridge. You gaze down from the ship’s guards 
into the still green breast of liquid, and the rocky roots of the 
island home keep their shelving course in sight, until you can 
see, the captain assures, twenty-five feet below the surface so 
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small a speck as a shining tin can. The eye is deceived in the 
really six-mile long and two-mile wide points, thrown up from 
doubtless one hundred fathoms of water. What an ideal spot 
for summering alone with the wooded, rocky heights and shin- 
ing seas! 

On September I we arrived at 5 A.M. at the docks of Mar- 
quette, where we had three hours’ wait. I had the consolation 
of saying a votive Mass of Our Lady at the fine cathedral 
erected by the generosity of these northernmost inhabitants, 
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strengthening the hands of Bishop Vertin. The genial rector, 
Father Langan, busy as he was, took time to be courteous to 
a stranger coming only on the credentials of his face and possi- 
ble knowledge of his publications. 

Little is to be seen from the harbor beyond a picture of 
the right arm of the slightly bluffy city of the great Jesuit dis- 
coverer, Foliage and the shoulder of a hill hide the left arm 
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and main body of a town numbering some ten or twelve thou- 
sand citizens. 

There is talk, seemingly backed by the oral authority of a 
professor of history in our foremost college and by some written 
testimony—of whom I had not chance to learn—that the. poet 
Longfellow conceived and partly executed. the writing of his 
“ Hiawatha” on or about the site of this deserted village. 

Journeying along the shores where repose in majestic beauty 
the cliffs called “ Painted Rocks,” from the resemblance of their 
natural coloring and shading to artificial work, the strong poet 
trod in the very footsteps of the native tribes scattered on beach 
and lake, and roaming the mountainous vicinity. He foresaw 
already the rapid retreat of the red man before the advance of 
the pale face. ' His eye, the eye of a prophetic seer, read the 
signs of dissolution in the tribes, and its sure, deadly work in 
stamping out the nationality of the Indians and depriving them 
of that virility which preserves a race even in the stress of 
war with man and the elements. The children of the Ameri- 
can forest, who had called a// their own following the setting sun, 
were disappearing from sight over the great green waters on the 
North and the boundless green prairies on the West. He would 
sing the swan song for the tongueless, extinguishing tribes, who, 
though poets by nature, could formulate no farewell to their 
homes and humanity which might reach their more favored fel- 
lows and touch, mayhap, their mercenary—certainly coolly indif- 
ferent—hearts. 

The Canadian shore, which we first see distinctly outside the 
mouth of Sault River, stretches off to the north-west until, by 
mirage, the tongues of land reach up from the sea and look de- 
tached in the air. Past the towns of Sault on both British and 
American shores, guarded by old and new forts, the level plains 
of conquered meadows lie flat on either hand. 

There is no beauty in them distinct from the inseparable al- 
lurement of the clear, fine air, and the shining water-courses 
which join them. Steaming out into the broadening bosom of 
smooth tracts of water, in the perfect light of this singularly 
created gloaming, we view a scene that, I dare assert, rivals the 
natural beauties of the bay of Naples, minus Vesuvius. It is cock- 
sure that no such air blows over the palace heights there as 
envelopes and identifies itself here with every object of sight. 
Tis only Mud Lake, the great obstacle in winter to navigation 
on account of its remaining frozen across the path of trade, 
that streams through these passes all the early spring, summer, 
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and autumn. But its simple, joy-giving beauty overpasses the 
stretch of imagination and defies description. The very wreaths 
of smoke are transfigured; shapes are smoothed to lines that 
please; nature sits here in her own plaisance, and man cannot 
but communicate the movement of life to the deep, green wa- 
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ters and wooded shores which erstwhile floated the canoe of 
the aborigines. 

I learn most of the farms and dwellings on either shore are 
occupied by Indians and half-breeds, mingled with a few original 
French, who, barring a little haying and primitive agriculture, 
seem to eke out an existence by fishing. 

Now, Sunday evening, we are passing by Mackinaw Island, 
and down the continuation of the straits between the chain 
of islands, Fox, Upper and Lower Manitou, until we reach the 
straight stretch to Chicago. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHAMPLAIN, 1895. 
BY JOHN J. O'SHEA. 

oT UR Summer-School has arrived at that stage of 
Wi its existence when it may put forward some pre- 
tensions on the score of antiquity. The stream 
of life flows swiftly in these days. We live as 
: much in a decade now as the Old World used 
in a thousand years. Four years of establishment as an educa- 
tional institution (with a sort of Bohemian and a/fresco character 
nevertheless) is a sufficient title to the reverence which belongs 

of right to a recognized and old-established business concern. 

The Summer-School, it was long ago apparent to all who 
knew anything about it, had come to stay. But those who 
could see a little way ahead besides, had no difficulty in per- 
ceiving that so successful and promising an innovation was cer- 
tain to arouse a spirit of emulation. It was inevitable, as 
things go on this wide continent, that the lesson of success 
would not be lost upon the shrewd minds of admiring on-look- 
ers. It is the reverse of discouraging to find other Summer- 
Schools starting up. The more the merrier. There is room for 
all, work for all, intellect enough for as many as can be started. 
The torch of knowledge is ablaze, and we hope to see it speed- 
ing over the land like the fiery cross amongst the tartaned 
clansmen when there was no telegraph wire to tell that all the 
blue bonnets were over the border. 

This idea of utilizing a holiday is a distinct mark and token 
of the age. It is, moreover, an American characteristic—a con- 
crete embodiment of the spirit of this people. That intellectual 
restlessness which seems as incapable of absolute repose as a 
lake of quicksilver, forbade the idea of any number of people 
wasting their time in mere holiday pleasure. From a high 
medical point of view this apparent waste might after all be 
the truest economy. But our lymphatic temperament forbids 
the consideration of the matter from that stand-point. Our 
gregariousness, our sociability too, precludes it. Our spirit of 
inquiry, of advance, of conquest of the elusive but tangible and 
perceptible, urges us on. It is found, moreover, that we can 
enjoy a holiday all the more for having intellectual pleasures 
added to those of travel and scenic opulence. They give 
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zest and tone to what used to be but a social function of a 
family character, usually; sometimes a solitary pilgrimage. 
They possess the additional attraction of widening the circle of 
our acquaintance by very desirable additions, and welding the 
intellectual forces of the country into an informal brotherhood 
and sisterhood of knowledge—a veritable Republic of Letters. 

We have now about a hundred of these summer-schools 
meeting annually throughout the United States. They consti- 
tute the chief pleasure of a summer holiday. They are an 
immense social force, as well as so many /oci for the diffusion 
of learning. They place the city in touch with the country, 
they bring the higher learning of the university to the village 
student, who otherwise must be entirely debarred from the at- 
tainment of it. They are a splendid living illustration of the 
noble principle of the brotherhood of man. 

We shall probably have a plurality of Catholic Summer- 
Schools in a very short time. The temperaments of West and 
East, North and South demand a distribution of work and 
separate recognition. Environment and local circumstance, and 
the physical resources of the locality must ultimately determine 
the lines on which specific education ought to proceed and 
the centres whence its forces should radiate. The lines of 
scientific investigation must follow the great natural features of 
the soil, as it is to the development of the different resources 
Nature has lavished on so many vast portions of this wide conti- 
nent that the practical energies of the people must be incessantly 
directed in the future. Our advance in arts and science will 
be the measure of our conquests in the material world. The 
problems of the future may be more perplexing, as the work of 
material development proceeds. The social struggle may be 
fierce, perhaps disastrous. It is only by bringing the light of 
science to bear on it that we can hope for an intelligent solu- 
tion; only in invoking the spirit of the Catholic Church, which 
is the spirit of charity, that we may disarm the forces marshalled 
for mutual destruction. 

Much has been gained since the first experimental session 
of the Catholic Summer-School held at New London four years 
ago. There the arrangement of lectures was more tentative 
than of course. By the system adopted for the coming session 
the mind will be better prepared for the assimilation of its pabu- 
lum than it could have been at any of the preceding sessions. 
Three distinct courses of lectures are mapped out for each week, 
so that students may select that week or weeks of the session 
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which will be most advantageous to them in the particular lines 
of study which they now happen to be pursuing. A glance 
over the syllabus shows with what care these courses have been 
arranged by the Board of Studies, and with how careful an eye to 
the pockets of the students the arrangement of terms has been 
made. Thus a student in some three branches of learning can 
find all he wants in one particular week; whilst another who 
may be interested in three totally different subjects can find his 
suitable term later on. This is a much better arrangement than 
the old one under which students were compelled to wait for 
perhaps the whole session in order to get the particular lectures 
they wanted, as these were sandwiched in between other subjects 
in which they had nothing more than an ordinary literary interest. 

The interest which the great Leo XIII. takes in the Sum- 
mer-School has already been manifested in the warm letter of 
approval from his own hand which was published last year. 
His Delegate, Monsignor Satolli, has shown that he shares this 
interest to the full. In his own words, he regards the Catholic 
Summer-School as one of the great works of the church in 
America. He goes this year to Plattsburgh, to manifest by his 
presence at the opening of the school that this interest is a liv- 
ing sensation, not a mere sentiment. The American hierarchy 
will also be strongly represented during the session. Among 
those who will be present we find the names of the Archbishops 
of New York and Philadelphia, the Bishops of Springfield and 
Nashville. These dignitaries will preach during the session, and 
other distinguished preachers will be Rev. Dr. Garrigan, Vice- 
Rector of the Catholic University of America, and Very Rev. 
Dr. Mooney, Vicar-General of New York; Rev. Dr. Conaty, 
President of the Summer-School; Rev. Clarence E. Woodman, 
Ph.D., of the Paulists, New York; Rev. Father Whelan, of Ot- 
tawa, Canada; and Rev. Father Belford, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thus a threefold benefit awaits all those who have the good 
fortune to be able to make this delightful pilgrimage to the 
historic Champlain. Their religious life will be cheered by the 
eloquence of the foremost pulpit orators of the day; their thirst 
for knowledge slaked by a healthy regimen; and their enjoy- 
ment of active physical life quickened and renovated by an 
alternation of scenery and social companionship which not even 
the most churlish could resist. 

It is proper to note that, although the Summer-School pre- 
fixes the name of Catholic, its advantages are open to all who 
desire to avail themselves of them. Non-Catholics are cordially 
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welcome there, and they may go with the full assurance that 
they will hear no word to grate upon their feelings, but words 
of the warmest charity and good-will to all earnest searchers 
after the truth in things eternal and in things material. 

Simultaneously with the opening of the school at Plattsburgh 
the Summer-School of the West will begin its first session in 
the City of Madison, Wis. This locality has been fixed upon 
as most convenient for Western students. The city is beautifully 
situated, and is a most convenient centre as regards facilities 
for communication, accommodations, and so forth. There is, be- 
sides the State University, the State Historical Library, wherein 
a hundred and sixty-five thousand volumes of books are open 
to the use of the public. The programme of lectures does not 
follow the same lines as those of the Plattsburgh school, and it 
is to be noted that it is more varied. Whether this is an ad- 
vantage or not to the students remains to be practically de- 
cided. The arrangements for the reception of visitors and rail- 
way facilities follow closely the plan adopted by the senior 
school managers. The Papal Delegate has signified his inten- 
tion of participating in the proceedings of the Western school 
as well as the other, and the hearty co-operation of Archbishop 
Feehan, of Chicago; Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati; Bishop 
Maes, of Covington, Ky.; Bishop Messmer, of Wisconsin ; Bishop 
Watterson, of Columbus, and other prelates has been given in 
the promotion of the enterprise. The scenic attractions around 
Wisconsin are not surpassed by any locality on the American 
continent, and ample facilities for reaching every place of in- 
terest are within reach of the visitors. A programme of social 
reunions and public receptions on a very generous scale has 
also been arranged by the local authorities. 

It is plain that we are only at the beginning of a movement 
which must in time assume national proportions. The impulse 
already given to intellectual forces through its means gives pro- 
mise of reproduction all along the line in Catholic though. We 
live in the fierce light of an age of universal inquiry. The 
spirit of these days takes the shape of a huge note of interroga- 
tion. The search for truth is earnest amongst many of those 
whose regards are fixed upon the Catholic revival. There can 
be no more splendid ambition than to be prepared at all points 
to answer a vital question whenever such is propounded, and 
so give an overwhelming refutation to the moribund slander that 
the church of our faith and our love is a narrowing and obscur- 
antist Alma Mater. 








In Juliette Irving and the Jesuit* we have an 
example of that species of novel whose motive 
baffles all human comprehension. It is the story of 
a Presbyterian young lady who fell in love with a 
Jesuit priest, and having discovered that this was a 

dafei and silly thing to do returned to her senses, repented, 
became a Catholic, and married a young gentleman who had 
been in love with her but for whom she entertained no affection 
while her folly lasted. The details of this wild romance are 
accompanied by other inconsistent events in the world of reli- 
gion and matrimony, related in the longest sentences we have 
ever endeavored to wind through, and a style somewhat like 
that of The Scottish Chiefs. 


Christian Marriage + is the first title of an excellent little 
brochure, whose size and price make it an easily procurable 
guide on a subject which, though trite, is ever crying out for 
the earnest consideration of all. To the Catholic reader the 
arguments for religious marriage are so self-evident that the 
author, the Rev. Father Smith, wastes no more time on this 
part of his subject than is absolutely necessary by way of 
introduction. The greater portion of the booklet is devoted to 
the all-important question of mixed marriages, and we would 
earnestly commend its wise and warning counsels to all those 
Catholics who feel themselves interested, directly or indirectly, 
in the discussion of this subject. 


A little volume by Miss Katherine E. Conway, under the 
modest title A Lady and her Letters, might be described as an 
essay on good taste and discretion more than a hand-book of 
etiquette on the all-important matter of correspondence. If the 
tongue is usually an unruly member, a far more unmanageable 
and dangerous one is the pen in the hands of the ingenu- 


* Juliette Irving and the Jesuit. By T. Robinson Warren. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
J. Heidingsfeld. 

+ Marriage. By Rev. J. C. Smith, O.M.1., Rector of St. Mary’s Church, San Antonio, 
Texas. John Schott, printer. 
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ous and unsuspecting young lady fresh from school. To all 
such Miss Conway conveys much sound advice, tendered in a 
delicate and sympathetic way. There are very many otherwise 
excellent and orderly-minded girls who find it hard to fall into 
a system in the matter of their correspondence—what to keep 
and how to keep it, what to answer and what to ignore. The 
book is a new treatise, in fact, “On the Polite Art of Letter- 
writing,” but one of a widely different and far more practical 
character than its artificial prototype. But the sage and kindly 
advice it tenders is not restricted to the bare subject of keep- 
ing or fashioning the correspondence of a young lady. It 
embraces incidentally many a side issue in which good breeding 
and moral culture are involved. The lines of conduct and 
modes of thought which it outlines are such as cannot fail to 
be of lasting benefit to all those who lay them seriously to 
heart and are influenced by them in their actions.* 


Amongst the stories of heroism in “lost causes” few can 
surpass those of many of the men who made the last stand for 
the Papacy in the memorable events which culminated in the 
seizure of the Pope’s dominions by the Sardinian troops. Many 
a noble life was offered, in that unequal conflict, in defence 
of the oldest throne in Christendom, and if the purest loyalty 
and most chivalric bravery could save a cause from disaster, 
perfidy would never have gained the day before the walls of 
Rome. Inthe ranks of the Papal Zouaves were as brave young 
fellows as ever rode beside Roland in the Pyrennean passes. 
Enthusiastic Irishmen, Frenchmen, Belgians, and English took 
part in the final struggle. A memoir of one of these gallant 
Catholics, an English lad named Giulio Watts-Russell,+ was 
honored by a brief letter of commendation by the late Cardinal 
Manning, and his note now appears in the front of the little 
book. The cardinal says of the work that it is “touching and 
beautiful,” a description so complete and just that nothing more 
need be said to commend it to Catholic readers. The author 
of the memoir was the late Most Rev. Valerian Cardella, S.J., 
consultor of the Propaganda; and it has been translated by 
Monsignor W. Tyler, M.A. It is evident from what is here set 
down authoritatively that young Watts-Russell was not only a 
brave lad but one of extraordinary piety as well. He fell at 
the battle of Mentana, and he had a singular premonition of 
his death. But with the certainty that he was to meet it there 


*4 Ladyand her Letters. By Katherine E. Conway. Boston, Mass, : The Pilot Company. 
_ + Giulio Watts-Russell, Papal Zouave. By the late Most Rev. Valerian Cardella, S.J. 
-ondon: Art and Book Company ; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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he cheerfully went to his martyrdom, glad to be able to seal 
with his life-blood his devotion to the Holy See. Surely the 
cause that can produce such heroes can never be lost. It may 
be eclipsed for the time, but it must shine forth again more 
gloriously than ever. 


The fact that a book which is not a medico-erotic or out- 
rageously fantastic novel, but a solid historical work, has 
reached an eleventh edition is strong presumptive evidence that 
it is a good book. Such is the case with regard to the valuable 
work on The Jewish Race* by A. Rendu, LL.D. It shows that 
it has been very largely accepted by students as a text-book, 
and we do not wonder that such should be the case. It is one 
of the most comprehensive and panoramic reviews of the old 
world and modern civilization, approaching closely in its scope 
that magnum opus of historical surveys, Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 
To the student of universal history such a work must be a 
boon, because of its orderly arrangement, its freedom from 
verbiage, and its succinct presentation of all the salient facts. 
It is not of the history of the Jewish race merely that the 
work treats; all the nations of the old world with which the 
scattered race had any dealings in the course of their checkered 
wanderings are sketched with bold and rapid touch. The liter- 
ary style of the work is excellent. One of its advantages to 
students is the copious index which is found at the end of the 
volume. 


The timely appearance of a new life of St. Anthony of 
Padua, from the pen of the Rev. Father Ubaldus da Rieti, 
O.S.F., will be welcomed in this country, where the fame of 
that illustrious son of St. Francis is daily growing into a deep 
and reverent devotion. This biography of Father da Rieti’s 
ought to meet the general desire for a popular biography of 
St. Anthony, for most of those already written are not only out 
of print, but are rather unsuitable, from their length, their 
style, and other reasons. This biography is of the simple 
order. It gives all the facts of the saint’s life and his extraor- 
dinary career as a preacher with an almost entire absence of 
flourish or moral reflection. The record is a truly marvellous 
one. That Anthony was a preacher of the most irresistible 
kind is a fact attested by many a wonderful conversion. 
More than any other of the saintly preachers of the missionary 

® The Jewish Race in Ancient and Modern History. From the eleventh revised edition of 


A. Renda, LL.D. Translated by Theresa Cook London: Burns & Oates; New York 


Kenziger Brothers 
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orders, perhaps, he possessed the rare power of‘ overcoming 
obstinate heretics, and what is more, making their conversions 
lasting and sincere. He was a fearless denouncer of the civil 
tyrants of his day, as he abundantly testified by his demeanor 
before Ezzelino da Romano, the tyrant of the district afterwards 
called the Quadrilateral. The manifold atrocities which this 
powerful ruffian had perpetrated roused Anthony to “beard the 
lion in his den.” He went to Verona, where he had his strong- 
hold, sought him out in the midst of his armed minions, and 
boldly denounced his conduct. Instead of ordering his execu- 
tion, as his followers thought he immediately would, the tyrant 
was cowed and humbly sought forgiveness. This incident has 
been well compared to the humbling of Attila, the ferocious 
leader of the Huns, by the great Pope St. Leo, inasmuch as 
the two tyrants bore a strong resemblance to each other in 
their tiger-like and unappeasable lust of blood and plunder. 
That many other evil and blood-stained men were brought to 
renounce their criminal career through the marvellous eloquence 
of St. Anthony there is the most irrefragable proof. A host of 
miracles proved to have been wrought through his instrumen- 
tality are related in this book, and the public manner in which 
many of them were effected rendered the task of formally prov- 
ing them remarkably easy. Hence his canonization took place in 
a very short time after his death. At his shrine in the cathedral 
of Padua, for long after his decease, many surprising miracles 
took place, and still take place intermittently there. 

Father Rieti’s book has been printed at the Angel Guardian 
Press, in Boston, and its typography is creditable to that insti- 
tution. The work* is embellished with a copy of the fresco por- 
trait of St. Anthony in the palace della Genga, and which was 
executed during his lifetime and certified to be a true likeness. 


The past politics of this country, especially politics since the 
Revolution, must have a living interest for all who read and 
take a citizen’s part in its active life. An excellent little 
book for the study of political fluctuations and the genesis of 
our present political conditions is one recently published from 
the pen of Noah Brooks.+ It is luminous and at the same time 
compact, whilst its tone is moderate and purely historical. The 
work is furnished with some nicely executed portraits of de- 
parted American worthies. 


*lifeol St. Anthony of Padwa. By Rev. Father Ubaldus da Rieti, O.5.F. Boston 
(;vardian Press 
Short Study in Party Politics. By Noah Brooks. New York: Charles Scribner's 
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BY JOHN J. O'SHEA 
Yo ae ; 
3 UR Summer-School has arrived at that stage of 
5 # its existence when it may put forward some pre- 
‘ a fe, = tensions on the score of antiquity. The stream 
hos nh @6of life flows swiftly in these days. We live as 
ee el much in a decade now as the Old World used 


in a thousand years. Four years of establishment as an educa- 
tional institution (with a sort of Bohemian and aé/resce character 
nevertheless) is a sufficient title to the reverence which belongs 
of right to a recognized and old-established business concern. 

The Summer-School, it was long ago apparent to all who 
knew anything about it, had come to stay. But those who 
could see a little way ahead besides, had no difficulty in per- 
ceiving that so successful and promising an innovation was cer- 
tain to arouse a spirit of emulation. It was inevitable, as 
things go on this wide continent, that the lesson of success 
would not be lost upon the shrewd minds of admiring on-look- 
ers. It is the reverse of discouraging to find other Summer- 
Schools starting up. The more the merrier. There is room for 
all, work for all, intellect enough for as many as can be started. 
The torch of knowledge is ablaze, and we hope to see it speed- 
ing over the land like the fiery cross amongst the tartaned 
clansmen when there was no telegraph wire to tell that all the 
blue bonnets were over the border. 

This idea of utilizing a holiday is a distinct mark and token 
of the age. It is, moreover, an American characteristic—a con- 
crete embodiment of the spirit of this people. That intellectual 
restlessness which seems as incapable of absolute repose as a 
lake of quicksilver, forbade the idea of any number of people 
wasting their time in mere holiday pleasure. From a high 
medical point of view this apparent waste might after all be 
the truest economy. But our lymphatic temperament forbids 
the consideration of the matter from that stand-point. Our 
gregariousness, our sociability too, precludes it. Our spirit of 
inquiry, of advance, of conquest of the elusive but tangible and 
perceptible, urges us on. It is found, moreover, that we can 
enjoy a holiday all the more for having intellectual pleasures 
added to those of travel and scenic opulence. They give 
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zest and tone to what used to be but a social function of a 
family character, usually; sometimes a solitary pilgrimage. 
They possess the additional attraction of widening the circle of 
our acquaintance by very desirable additions, and weiding the 
intellectual forces of the country into an informal brotherhood 
and sisterhood of knowledge—a veritable Republic of Letters. 

We have now about a hundred of these summer-schools 
meeting annually throughout the United States. They consti- 
tute the chief pleasure of a summer holiday. They are an 
immense social force, as well as so many /oct for the diffusion 
of learning. They place the city in touch with the country, 
they bring the higher learning of the university to the village 
student, who otherwise must be entirely debarred from the at- 
tainment of it. They are a splendid living illustration of the 
noble principle of the brotherhood of man. 

We shall probably have a plurality of Catholic Summer- 
Schools in a very short time. The temperaments of West and 
East, North and South demand a distribution of work and 
separate recognition. Environment and local circumstance, and 
the physical resources of the locality must ultimately determine 
the lines on which specific education ought to proceed and 
the centres whence its forces should radiate. The lines of 
scientific investigation must follow the great natural features of 
the soil, as it is to the development of the different resources 
Nature has lavished on so many vast portions of this wide conti- 
nent that the practical energies of the people must be incessantly 
directed in the future. Our advance in arts and science will 
be the measure of our conquests in the material world. The 
problems of the future may be more perplexing, as the work of 
material development proceeds. The social struggle may be 
fierce, perhaps disastrous. It is only by bringing the light of 
science to bear on it that we can hope for an intelligent solu- 
tion; only in invoking the spirit of the Catholic Church, which 
is the spirit of charity, that we may disarm the forces marshalled 
for mutual destruction. 

Much has been gained since the first experimental session 
of the Catholic Summer-School held at New London four years 
ago. There the arrangement of lectures was more tentative 
than of course. By the system adopted for the coming session 
the mind will be better prepared for the assimilation of its pabu- 
lum than it could have been at any of the preceding sessions. 
Three distinct courses of lectures are mapped out for each week, 
so that students may select that week or weeks of the session 
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which will be most advantageous to them in the particular lines 
of study which they now happen to be pursuing. A glance 
over the syllabus shows with what care these courses have been 
arranged by the Board of Studies, and with how careful an eye to 
the pockets of the students the arrangement of terms has been 
made. Thus a student in some three branches of learning can 
find all he wants in one particular week; whilst another who 
may be interested in three totally different subjects can find his 
suitable term later on. This is a much better arrangement than 
the old one under which students were compelled to wait for 
perhaps the whole session in order to get the particular lectures 
they wanted, as these were sandwiched in between other subjects 
in which they had nothing more than an ordinary literary interest. 

The interest which the great Leo XIII. takes in the Sum- 
mer-School has already been manifested in the warm letter of 
approval from his own hand which was published last year. 
His Delegate, Monsignor Satolli, has shown that he shares this 
interest to the full. In his own words, he regards the Catholic 
Summer-School as one of the great works of the church in 
America. He goes this year to Plattsburgh, to manifest by his 
presence at the opening of the school that this interest is a liv- 
ing sensation, not a mere sentiment. The American hierarchy 
will also be strongly represented during the session. Among 
those who will be present we find the names of the Archbishops 
of New York and Philadelphia, the Bishops of Springfield and 
Nashville. These dignitaries will preach during the session, and 
other distinguished preachers will be Rev. Dr. Garrigan, Vice- 
Rector of the Catholic University of America, and Very Rev. 
Dr. Mooney, Vicar-General of New York; Rev. Dr. Conaty, 
President of the Summer-School; Rev. Clarence E. Woodman, 
Ph.D., of the Paulists, New York; Rev. Father Whelan, of Ot- 
tawa, Canada; and Rev. Father Belford, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thus a threefold benefit awaits all those who have the good 
fortune to be able to make this delightful pilgrimage to the 
historic Champlain. Their religious life will be cheered by the 
eloquence of the foremost pulpit orators of the day; their thirst 
for knowledge slaked by a healthy regimen; and their enjoy- 
ment of active physical life quickened and renovated by an 
alternation of scenery and social companionship which not even 
the most churlish could resist. 

It is proper to note that, although the Summer-School pre- 
fixes the name of Catholic, its advantages are open to all who 
desire to avail themselves of them. Non-Catholics are cordially 
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welcome there, and they may go with the full assurance that 
they will hear no word to grate upon their feelings, but words 
of the warmest charity and good-will to all earnest searchers 
after the truth in things eternal and in things material. 

Simultaneously with the opening of the school at Plattsburgh 
the Summer-School of the West will begin its first session in 
the City of Madison, Wis. This locality has been fixed upon 
as most convenient for Western students. The city is beautifully 
situated, and is a most convenient centre as regards facilities 
for communication, accommodations, and so forth. There is, be- 
sides the State University, the State Historical Library, wherein 
a hundred and sixty-five thousand volumes of books are open 
to the use of the public. The programme of lectures does not 
follow the same lines as those of the Plattsburgh school, and it 
is to be noted that it is more varied. Whether this is an ad- 
vantage or not to the students remains to be practically de- 
cided. The arrangements for the reception of visitors and rail- 
way facilities follow closely the plan adopted by the senior 
school managers. The Papal Delegate has signified his inten- 
tion of participating in the proceedings of the Western school 
as well as the other, and the hearty co-operation of Archbishop 
Feehan, of Chicago; Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati; Bishop 
Maes, of Covington, Ky.; Bishop Messmer, of Wisconsin ; Bishop 
Watterson, of Columbus, and other prelates has been given in 
the promotion of the enterprise. The scenic attractions around 
Wisconsin are not surpassed by any locality on the American 
continent, and ample facilities for reaching every place of in- 
terest are within reach of the visitors. A programme of social 
reunions and public receptions on a very generous scale has 
also been arranged by the local authorities. 

It is plain that we are only at the beginning of a movement 
which must in time assume national proportions. The impulse 
already given to intellectual forces through its means gives pro- 
mise of reproduction all along the line in Catholic though. We 
live in the fierce light of an age of universal inquiry. The 
spirit of these days takes the shape of a huge note of interroga- 
tion. The search for truth is earnest amongst many of those 
whose regards are fixed upon the Catholic revival. There can 
be no more splendid ambition than to be prepared at all points 
to answer a vital question whenever such is propounded, and 
so give an overwhelming refutation to the moribund slander that 
the church of our faith and our love is a narrowing and obscur- 
antist Alma Mater. 




















































In Juliette Irving and the Jesuit* we have an 
example of that species of novel whose motive 
baffles all human comprehension. It is the story of 
a Presbyterian young lady who fell in love with a 
Jesuit priest, and having discovered that this was a 

sinful and silly thing to do returned to her senses, repented, 
became a Catholic, and married a young gentleman who had 
been in love with her but for whom she entertained no affection 
while her folly lasted. The details of this wild romance are 
accompanied by other inconsistent events in the world of reli- 
gion and matrimony, related in the longest sentences we have 
ever endeavored to wind through, and a style somewhat like 
that of The Scottish Chiefs. 


Christian Marriage + is the first title of an excellent little 
brochure, whose size and price make it an easily procurable 
guide on a subject which, though trite, is ever crying out for 
the earnest consideration of all. To the Catholic reader the 
arguments for religious marriage are so self-evident that the 
author, the Rev. Father Smith, wastes no more time on this 
part of his subject than is absolutely necessary by way of 
introduction. The greater portion of the booklet is devoted to 
the all-important question of mixed marriages, and we would 
earnestly commend its wise and warning counsels to all those 
Catholics who feel themselves interested, directly or indirectly, 
in the discussion of this subject. 


A little volume by Miss Katherine E. Conway, under the 
modest title A Lady and her Letters, might be described as an 
essay on good taste and discretion more than a hand-book of 
etiquette on the all-important matter of correspondence. If the 
tongue is usually an unruly member, a far more unmanageable 
and dangerous one is the pen in the hands of the ingenu- 


* Juliette Irving and the Jesuit. By T. Robinson Warren. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
J. Heidingsfeld. 

+ Marriage. By Rev. J. C. Smith, O.M.I., Rector of St. Mary’s Church, San Antonio, 
Texas. John Schott, printer. 
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ous and unsuspecting young lady fresh from school. To all 
such Miss Conway conveys much sound advice, tendered in a 
delicate and sympathetic way. There are very many otherwise 
excellent and orderly-minded girls who find it hard to fall into 
a system in the matter of their correspondence—what to keep 
and how to keep it, what to answer and what to ignore. The 
book is a new treatise, in fact, “On the Polite Art of Letter- 
writing,” but one of a widely different and far more practical 
character than its artificial prototype. But the sage and kindly 
advice it tenders is not restricted to the bare subject of keep- 
ing or fashioning the correspondence of a young lady. It 
embraces incidentally many a side issue in which good breeding 
and moral culture are involved. The lines of conduct and 
modes of thought which it outlines are such as cannot fail to 
be of lasting benefit to all those who lay them seriously to 
heart and are influenced by them in their actions.* 


Amongst the stories of heroism in “lost causes” few can 
surpass those of many of the men who made the last stand for 
the Papacy in the memorable events which culminated in the 
seizure of the Pope’s dominions by the Sardinian troops. Many 
a noble life was offered, in that unequal conflict, in defence 
of the oldest throne in Christendom, and if the purest loyalty 
and most chivalric bravery could save a cause from disaster, 
perfidy would never have gained the day before the walls of 
Rome. Inthe ranks of the Papal Zouaves were as brave young 
fellows as ever rode beside Roland in the Pyrennean passes. 
Enthusiastic Irishmen, Frenchmen, Belgians, and English took 
part in the final struggle. A memoir of one of these gallant 
Catholics, an English lad named Giulio Watts-Russell,+ was 
honored by a brief letter of commendation by the late Cardinal 
Manning, and his note now appears in the front of the little 
book. The cardinal says of the work that it is “touching and 
beautiful,” a description so complete and just that nothing more 
need be said to commend it to Catholic readers. The author 
of the memoir was the late Most Rev. Valerian Cardella, S.]J., 
consultor of the Propaganda; and it has been translated by 
Monsignor W. Tyler, M.A. It is evident from what is here set 
down authoritatively that young Watts-Russell was not only a 
brave lad but one of extraordinary piety as well. He fell at 
the battle of Mentana, and he had a singular premonition of 
his death. But with the certainty that he was to meet it there 


*A Ladyand her Letters. By Katherine E. Conway. Boston, Mass. : The Pilot Company. 
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he cheerfully went to his martyrdom, glad to be able to seal 
with his life-blood his devotion to the Holy See. Surely the 
cause that can produce such heroes can never be lost. It may 
be eclipsed for the time, but it must shine forth again more 
gloriously than ever. 


The fact that a book which is not a medico-erotic or out- 
rageously fantastic novel, but a solid historical work, has 
reached an eleventh edition is strong presumptive evidence that 
it is a good book. Such is the case with regard to the valuable 
work on The Jewish Race* by A. Rendu, LL.D. It shows that 
it has been very largely accepted by students as a text-book, 
and we do not wonder that such should be the case. It is one 
of the most comprehensive and panoramic reviews of the old 
world and modern civilization, approaching closely in its scope 
that magnum opus of historical surveys, Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 
To the student of universal history such a work must be a 
boon, because of its orderly arrangement, its freedom from 
verbiage, and its succinct presentation of all the salient facts. 
It is not of the history of the Jewish race merely that the 
work treats; all the nations of the old world with which the 
scattered race had any dealings in the course of their checkered 
wanderings are sketched with bold and rapid touch. The liter- 
ary style of the work is excellent. One of its advantages to 
students is the copious index which is found at the end of the 
volume. 


The timely appearance of a new life of St. Anthony of 
Padua, from the pen of the Rev. Father Ubaldus da Rieti, 
O.S.F., will be welcomed in this country, where the fame of 
that illustrious son of St. Francis is daily growing into a deep 
and reverent devotion. This biography of Father da Rieti’s 
ought to meet the general desire for a popular biography of 
St. Anthony, for most of those already written are not only out 
of print, but are rather unsuitable, from their length, their 
style, and other reasons. This biography is of the simple 
order. It gives all the facts of the saint’s life and his- extraor- 
dinary career as a preacher with an almost entire absence of 
flourish or moral reflection. The record is a truly marvellous 
one. That Anthony was a preacher of the most irresistible 
kind is a fact attested by many a wonderful conversion. 
More than any other of the saintly preachers of the missionary 

* The Jewish Race in Ancient and Modern History. From the eleventh revised edition of 


A. Rendu, LL.D. Translated by Theresa Cook. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 
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orders, perhaps, he possessed the rare power of* overcoming 
obstinate heretics, and what is more, making their conversions 
lasting and sincere. He was a fearless denouncer of the civil 
tyrants of his day, as he abundantly testified by his demeanor 
before Ezzelino da Romano, the tyrant of the district afterwards 
called the Quadrilateral. The manifold atrocities which this 
powerful ruffian had perpetrated roused Anthony to “beard the 
lion in his den.” He went to Verona, where he had his strong- 
hold, sought him out in the midst of his armed minions, and 
boldly denounced his conduct. Instead of ordering his execu- 
tion, as his followers thought he immediately would, the tyrant 
was cowed and humbly sought forgiveness. This incident has 
been well compared to the humbling of Attila, the ferocious 
leader of the Huns, by the great Pope St. Leo, inasmuch as 
the two tyrants bore a strong resemblance to each other in 
their tiger-like and unappeasable lust of blood and plunder. 
That many other evil and blood-stained men were brought to 
renounce their criminal career through the marvellous eloquence 
of St. Anthony there is the most irrefragable proof. A host of 
miracles proved to have been wrought through his instrumen- 
tality are related in this book, and the public manner in which 
many of them were effected rendered the task of formally prov- 
ing them remarkably easy. Hence his canonization took place in 
a very short time after his death. At his shrine in the cathedral 
of Padua, for long after his decease, many surprising miracles 
took place, and still take place intermittently there. 

Father Rieti’s book has been printed at the Angel Guardian 
Press, in Boston, and its typography is creditable to that insti- 
tution. The work* is embellished with a copy of the fresco por- 
trait of St. Anthony in the palace della Genga, and which was 
executed during his lifetime and certified to be a true likeness. 


The past politics of this country, especially politics since the 
Revolution, must have a living interest for all who read and 
take a citizen’s part in its active life. An excellent little 
book for the study of political fluctuations and the genesis of 
our present political conditions is one recently published from 
the pen of Noah Brooks.+ It is luminous and at the same time 
compact, whilst its tone is moderate and purely historical. The 
work is furnished with some nicely executed portraits of de- 
parted American worthies. 


* Life of St. Anthony of Padua. By Rev. Father Ubaldus da Rieti, O.S.F. Boston: 
Angel Guardian Press. 

+A Short Study in Party Politics, By Noah Brooks. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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The disputant who proves too much is not a desirable one 
for the success of any argument. Such is the case with regard 
to one John S. Hittel, who from San Francisco undertakes to 
enlighten the world as to the spirit of the Papacy.* His book 
is a concatenation of half-truths most clumsily linked in with 
falsehoods which are patent to everybody. We have no trouble 
in culling them—they spring up thistle-headed on every page. 
Here is a good specimen plumper : 

“From 1100 to 1500 the Papacy, which then enjoyed its 
golden age, was the predominant power in western Europe. 

It possessed most of the learning and books, and men 
who had leisure for study. It had thirty thousand monks in 
fifteen thousand monasteries ’—just two monks to each monas- 
tery !—‘‘and a score of different monastic orders; and among 
these not one devoted to the cause of popular education.” 

Mr. Hittel boldly gives the lie to every reputable English 
writer—Macaulay, Green, Mill, Thorold Rogers, and many others. 
These authorities were no friends of the Papacy, but they did 
not care to incur the reproach of besotted ignorance or reckless 
mendacity or imbecile folly. They testify that in England and 
Scotland the church had a free school in every parish for the 
use of the people. Over the greater part of the European con- 
tinent the same condition of affairs prevailed. Very interesting 
historical memoranda on this head are furnished periodically to 
the American public by the Commissioner of Education. People 
who desire to know the truth would prefer this authority to 
that of J. S. Hittel. These reports have a permanent place in 
every public library, whilst J. S. Hittel’s stupid stuff has no 
destination but the chandler’s shop. 


St. Anne of Isle La Motte is the name of a well-stocked 
but handy little compendium of literature and devotional exer- 
cises connected with the veneration of St. Anne, the mother of 
our Blessed Lady. It deals especially with the estabiishment 
of the confraternity of St. Anne at Isle La Motte, on Lake 
Champlain, and gives much interesting historical data in con- 
nection with the locality, as well as with other shrines of St. 
Anne in different parts of the world. The author is the Rev. 
J. Kerlidon, of Alburgh, Vermont, and the manual is published 
at the office of the Burlington “ Free Press” Association. 


Through the kindness of the Rev. P. Pajet, Superior of the 
Missionaries of La Salette, Hartford, Conn., we have received a 
copy of a new edition of the work of the Abbé Bertrand on 

* The Spirit of the Papacy. By J. S. Hittel. San Francisco: J. S. Hittel. 
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the apparitions of La Salette. This work is published in Paris 
by Blond & Barral, at 4 Rue Madame and 59 Rue de Rennes. 
It gives an exhaustive and careful report of the whole proceed- 
ings connected with the apparitions at La Salette, and is 
embellished with many excellent wood-cuts of the principal 
personages, places, and events mentioned in the course of the 
wonderful narrative. The narratives of the two children, Maxi- 
min and Mélanie, regarding their conversations with the appari- 
tion of Our Lady, which are set forth.as they were taken down 
with great circumstantiality, must ever be read with the most 
profound interest, inasmuch as, next to the story of Jeanne 
Darc, it appears to be the most explicit manifestation of the 
supernatural on record since the Middle Ages. 


D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, publish a treatise entitled 
Four Years of Novel Reading, by the Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Chicago University. From this it may be learned that 
the systematic reading of fiction is now regarded as a branch 
of the sciences. Professor Moulton appears to lay much value 
on it as such, as he wishes to introduce a plan which has been 
found to work well in the mining districts of England. The plan, 
shortly stated, is to let all the members of a reading union get 
the one novel to read, with a direction of points to be noted 
by some professional literary authority, and then hold meetings 
and debate these points—when the reading is done. The ex- 
perience of the Backworth Reading Union is set forth—Back- 
worth being a village in Northumberland in England. The re- 
sults noted do not afford any reliable data for coming to con- 
clusions, but this much may be said of the plan: If it be not 
the best thing in the world to ask practical men to spend their 
time reading novels, it is good for those who are inclined to in- 
dulge in this form of mental dissipation to endeavor to place 
the best and cleanest novels that can be got before them and 
keep out the trashy and pernicious; and this appears to be the 
course and aim of the Novel-Reading Union. But it is question- 
able whether the ends of education, or even amusement, might 
not be better served by substituting other forms of literature 
for even the most unobjectionable novels. There are master- 
pieces of literature in history and biography and travel, and 
other fields of useful knowledge, that are far more fascinating 
than any work of the imagination. To such minds as those of 
practical and usually phlegmatic toilers like the English, this 
field of literature ought certainly to be more acceptable than 
the modern novel, or any other novel for that matter. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 
The Plated City. By Bliss Perry. 


B. HERDER, St. Louis, Mo.: 


The Venerable Mother Frances Schervier. By Very Rev. Ignatius Jeiler, 
O.S.F.,D.D. Translated by Rev. Bonaventure Hammer, O.S.F. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 

An Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education. By S. S. Laurie, A.M., 
LL.D. England's Responsibility towards Armenia, By the Rev. Malcolm 
M’Coll, M.A. A Memoir of Mother Francis Raphael, O.S.D. Edited by 
Rev. Father Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. 


OFFICE OF THE “ AVE MARIA,” Notre Dame, Ind.: 
A Short Cut to the True Church ; or, The Fact and the Word. By the Rev. 
Edmund Hill, C.P. 
A. WALDTEUFEL, San Francisco: 
Andachtsbiichlein su Ehren des hl. Antonius von Padua. Von P. Clemen- 
tinus Denmann, O.S.F. 
WILLIAM I, COMSTOCK, New York: 
Churches and Chapels. By F. E. Kidder, C.E., Ph.D. With Fifty-two illus- 
trations, 


CASSELL PUBLISHING Co., New York: 
Witness to the Deed. By George Manville Fenn. /s She not a Woman? 
By Daniel Dane. Zhe Wee Widow's Cruise in Quiet Waters. By An 


Idle Exile. 


H. L. KILNER & Co., Philadelphia : 
Little Comrades: A First-Communion Story. By Mary T. Waggaman. 


FR, PUSTET & Co., New York and Cincinnati: 
Revealed Religion. By Franz Hettinger, D.D. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Henry Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 

Elements of Religious Life. By Father Humphrey, S.J. Dzvine Love and 
the Love of God’s Most Blessed Mother. By Right Rev. F. J. Weld, Pro- 
tonotary Apostolic. Hzstory of the Popes from the close of the Middle 
Ages. By Dr. Ludwig Pastor. Edited by Frederick Ignatius Antrobus, of 
the Oratory. Vols. II]. and IV. Charity is the Greatest Created Gift of 
God to Man, By the Very Rev. J. A. Maltus, of the Order of Teachers. 
Child’s Prayer-Book of the Sacred Heart. \llustrated. New Speller and 
Word Book. On the Road to Rome, and how Two Brothers got there. 
By William Richards. Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. By Sylvester J. 
Hunter, S.J. Vol. i. St. Chantal and the Foundation of the Visitation. 
By Monsignor Bougand. Translated from the French; with a Preface by 
Cardinal Gibbons. 2 vols. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Home Geography for Primary Grades. By C. C, Long, Ph.D. 


BUFFALO HISTORICAL SOCIETY : 
Annual Report of the Board of Managers. 


SILVER, BURDETT & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia: 
Foundation Studies in Literature. By Margaret S. Mooney, State Normal 
College, Albany, New York. 


WEED-PARSONS PRINTING COMPANY, Albany: 
Practical Lessons in Algebra. By Josiah H. Gilbert, Ph.D., and Ellen Sul- 
livan, High School, Albany. 
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CHURCH WORK IN ENGLAND—THE SOCIAL QUES- 
TION. 


(General William Booth, Founder of the Salvation Army, in the Homiletic 
Review.) 


IN regard to the social question, it may be said that a spirit of discontent has 
existed among the poorer classes in England about as far back as I can remem- 
ber. This spirit has been steadily growing, and it is now in a transition state. 
The great army of the discontented is travelling toward the goal of organization. 
When this vast body becomes thoroughly organized, under able leaders, I can only 
prophesy that unless society does something to satisfy the demands of these peo- 
ple, there will be such an upheaval as the world has seldom seen. It is singular 
how quiet the great mass of people are in view of the present social condition and 
the demands of the poorer classes. The mass of people in all countries have not 
only become aware of the fact that they have wrongs which require redressing, 
but they are determined to have them redressed. It will be a sad day for the 
peace of society unless the various governments institute legislation which shall 
ameliorate the condition of this class of people. But the great mass of citizens 
seem to have no gift of foresight; they seem to be living in a fool’s paradise. In 
nearly every land they have put the power @ governing in the hands of the people. 
It only remains for the people to learn how}to use it. 

It is to be feared that the right, or privilege, of univeral suffrage will land 
them so far ahead toward the accomplishment of their wishes that, when their 
natural rights have been attained by this method, after that will come—the Deluge. 
They will get beyond the voting stage, and |they will: come to use force. While 
they stick to votes not very much harm wil\ come. The mere placing of a social 
democrat at the top will not matter so much}; but when you come to put the aris- 
tocrat, the refined and wealthy republican, aq the bottom, that will be a very un- 
pleasant change for society. Still, as long a$ you stuck to votes, that would not 
mean the destruction of society. The trouble\is that in all such movements in the 
past, as I read history, they have gone beyond that. If they had done nothing but 
vote in the French Revolution, it would probably have soon come to an end, and 
without any Reign of Terror. 

The cause of the social trouble is poverty. As I have said elsewhere: “ Here 
is John Jones, a stout, stalwart laborer in rags, who has not had one square meal 
for a month, who has been hunting for work that will enable him to keep body 
and soul together, and hunting in vain. There he is in his hungry ruggedness, 
asking for work that he may live, and not die of sheer starvation in the midst of 
the wealthiest city in the world. What is to be done with John Jones?” Society, 
by its peculiar methods, is breeding the submerged classes, the destructive classes. 
You put Jones in prison if he steals a loaf of bread, but he had no notion of com- 
mitting the deed until his necessities forced him-to it. While he is in need of 
something to eat he sees men about him living in ease and luxury. The condi- 
tions to which I have just alluded are very much stronger in foreign countries than 
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they are in the United States. The conditions of working and living are far better 
in America than they are in England and on the Continent. 

If the rich did their full duty to the poor, they would not be so rich, and Jones 
would not be so poor. The rich would give away more of their wealth. A man 
should make all the money he can honestly, and save all he can with due regard 
to the necessities of others. He should give away all that he can to those who 
have not been favored as he has been. 


& 
> 





UNIVERSITY DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 


(An Oxford B.A. in the Fortnightly Review.) 


AS a mere man, who has taken an Oxford degree, and has never found it of 
the slightest possible use, perhaps I may be permitted to say that the anxiety of 
ladies to be allowed to present a university with £7 Ios., in exchange for a couple 
of letters, has frequently occasioned me some surprise. The plain fact about the 
B.A. degree is that it means very little. Indeed, it isa very misleading thing, 
because it is equally open to mere “ passman”’ and to the most brilliant scholar 
of his year, and puts them both on the same level. _ If you want to know what a 
man has done at Oxford, you think nothing of the B.A. degree and everything of 
the class he has taken, which would be the same whether he took his degree or 
not. It is the fashion to take one’s degree; and the fashion is so strong that 
schoolmasters are practically obliged to do so; but for ten men out of every 
dozen who pay the extra fees to the university the degree is quite useless in after- 
life, and in England we never think of putting it after our names, except occasion- 
ally on the title-page of a book, if we write one. However, there is another side 
to this question. If “ going to the Varsity’ ever became as common an incident 
in the lives of well-to-do young women as it is in those of young men—if, say, as 
many lady students as men went into residence annually at Oxford or Cambridge, 
this aspect of the degree—its uselessness—might prevent its being sought by a 
large proportion of the ladies. 

If properly qualified Englishwomen need university degrees, they will have 
them. In point of fact, they can get them practically everywhere but at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin; and the refusal there is unjust, unpatriotic, financially 
foolish, and educationally mischievous. Common-sense must at length prevail; 
and it will not prevail the less soon because most people will rightly think that the 
women who will want degrees are on the whole a limited and exceptional class. 
There is an unconsciously amusing touch in some of the sentences in an open 
letter recently sent by an American lady at Gottingen to the Collegiate Alumnz of 
America, describing what has been done in Gottingen and what the pioneers of 
that movement hope for its future. “It is plainly understood,” she writes in per- 
fect seriousness, *‘that no woman student is desired who is not well prepared and 
has not a definite aim and motive in her study; no one is desired who comes out 
of curiosity or mere amusement. If this year instead of fifteen women there had 
come one hundred, we would have had cause to tremble for the outcome of the 
experiment; the mass would have been too large and too heterogeneous. It 
would be deplorable for it to become within a few years the mode, the fad, for 
American women-students to study at Gottingen University; the university would 
not desire it; it would overtax the present limit of its hospitality ; it would thwart 
the success of the experiment and the purpose of the cause,” 
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EMBERS of Reading Circles who may not be able to attend the opening ex- 
\ ercises, on July 6, of the Catholic Summer-School on Lake Champlain 
should bear in mind that the session will continue for six weeks, till August 19, 
and that each week has distinct attractions. Apart from the lectures there are 
many advantages to be gained from the opportunities of meeting the leading work- 
ers of the Reading Circle movement. Some from circles already firmly established 
can tell how the obstacles which arose at the start were overcome; others from 
circles yet struggling can find solutions for various questions, and encouragement 
to persevere. Those who are anxious to organize, but may not know how to be- 
gin, will receive the necessary information, All will be sharers in the enthusiasm 
which such a meeting will develop, and will return to their homes with renewed 
energy to continue the work of self-improvement. 

Ample accommodations for lodging and boarding have been provided in the 
village of Plattsburgh. The Local Committee have prepared a list of all the pri- 
vate families who are willing to receive Summer-School students as guests, and 
are prepared to give all information regarding location and rates. Board and 
lodging may be secured in private families at rates varying from $5:per week up 
to $1.50 per day. All communications will be regarded as confidential. Appli- 
cants should state as accurately as possible what rates they wish to pay, when 
they wish to occupy their quarters, for how long a time, and how many will be 
in their party. Accurate information will at once be forwarded on request, to- 
gether with a map of Plattsburgh, showing location of house. Applications may 
be sent at once to R. E. Healey, Secretary of Local Committee, Plattsburgh on 
Lake Champlain, N. Y. For those in the West who desire information about 
the Columbian Summer-School, which will hold its first session'at Madison, Wis., 
beginning July 14, applications should be sent to Edward McLaughlin, M.D., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

The studies at Madison and Champlain are intended for all minds sincerely 
seeking for sound information. Non-Catholics are cordially invited to attend. 
Catholics should be eager to promote by their presence and support a wider diffu- 
sion of the truth under the guidance of the church. 

* * * 

The Most Rev. John J. Kain, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis, has recognized 
the need of having a more vigorous expression of opinion from Christian people 
of all denominations to prevent the spread of debasing literature. In a recent in- 
terview he spoke as follows : 

“ One of the crying evils of the day is the bad book that poisons the minds of 
the young. The presses to-day are teeming with literature that keeps within the 
bounds of decency as prescribed by law, but the circulation of books of this char- 
acter is nothing less than a crime. As the law now stands their circulation cannot 
be prevented. While this is a land of freedom, yet license prevails to a large ex- 
tent, and still when one talks of establishing a censorship over the press he is 
treading on treacherous ground. But it appears to me that regulations more 
strict than those now in vogue could be established by law whereby the civil au- 
thorities could be given the power to prevent the sale of a large number of books 
which all right-minded persons class as dangerous and debasing. Some means 
should be evoked to stop the spread of this immoral literature. 
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“In this respect I can say that I think the Catholic idea of educating the 
young is the best. I mean by the Catholic idea, that the youth in our church have 
the benefits of daily religious education along with the secular. They know that 
they are to worship God not only one day in the week, but every day. The ten- 
dency toward secularism seems to be growing stronger in regard to public educa- 
tion in this country, and if not checked the ultimate results will be fearful to con- 
template. The Catholic Church is fighting bravely against this growing tendency 
to secularism, because there is only a small stepping-stone from secularism to 
scepticism. If the minds of the young are to be kept pure and holy, they must 
not only be given wholesome literature to read during leisure hours, but they must 
have religious training daily along with their secular education.” 

Archbishop Kain especially condemned the cheap novels that incite the young 
mind by presenting lurid pictures of criminal life. In his address recently before 
the Sunset Club, at Chicago, Bishop Spalding mentioned two books destructive of 
faith and of the best culture, Jumocents Abroad and Peck’s Bad Boy. tis a mis- 
fortune that the author of the most vulgar specimen of juvenile literature should 
be allowed to hold a high office. 


* * 

Under the auspices of the Catholic Young Ladies’ Literary Association of 
Toronto a very notable gathering assembled at Massey Hall June 5. Among 
those present were the Governor-General of Canada, the Honorable T. W. Anglin, 
Lady Thompson, Sir Frank and Lady Smith, Thomas Long, Hugh Ryan, J. J. 
Foy, Q.C., Vicar-General McCann, B. Hughes, Eugene O’Keefe, Mrs. W. 
Kavanagh, Miss Annie Lane, and the officers of the Literary Association. Arch- 
bishop Walsh presided, and in terms of highest praise introduced Lady Aberdeen, 
who delivered a remarkable lecture on “ The Present Irish Literary Revival.” She 
wore real Limerick lace, with the rose, the thistle, and the shamrock worked into 
a pattern with ivy, the badge of the Gordons. 

A lecture by a countess is a startling novelty even for some advanced thinkers. 
That it was most excellent in choice of matter and style of treatment may be 
seen from the passages here quoted : 

“TI make no apology for the subject which I have chosen for the address 
which you have done me the honor to ask me to deliver under the auspices of your 
society to-night, and I wish at the outset to relieve any apprehensions as to any 
even distant allusions to controversial matters, whether religious or political. | 
Happily this is a subject round which all lovers of their country can meet, how- 
ever much divided they may be in their opinions, and it is a subject which has 
special claim on many of us here who can claim connection either by birth or by 
parentage with that green isle whose royal and magic sway over her children even 
to a remote generation only once more proves that the greatest thing in the world 


is love. 
“ But even outside that charmed circle are there not many who in their heart 


of hearts feel a thrill of tenderness for those old, far-away times of heroic deeds 
chronicled for us by the wandering bards who upheld amongst those wild warrior 
tribes the ideals of justice and honor and purity and love so well that a prepared 
and fruitful soil was found by the great apostle for his divine message which was 
to make Ireland the Isle of Saints, and which would enable her to win truer 
laurels than those to be gained in warfare, in the fields of learning and art and 
music and architecture and missionary labors? The estimation in which music 
and literature and art were held, and the justice and mercy which distinguished 
the laws, should be a source of veritable pride to all who can boast of Celtic blood ; 
and the instinct for constitutional government ruling through the will of the people 
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expressed at these tribal and national gatherings, which were so central a feature 
in the life of the times, is one which may well claim the attention and admiration 
of the present generation, who are sometimes tempted to believe that to them 
belongs the discovery of political freedom. There could be little scope for tyranny 
where it was a deep-seated custom that no action could be taken by family or 
tribe or people without an assembly. When the Fianna or Irish militia of the 
third century were established by the great King Cormac there were various con- 
ditions necessary to be observed by candidates desiring to join it, showing intel- 
lectual gift as well as military skill; but the two first injunctions which were laid 
upon every soldier was: 1. Never to seek a portion with a wife, but to choose 
her for good manners and virtue; 2. never to offer violence to a woman. 

“It must be remembered that the bards who are so prominent in these 
assemblies were recognized as being practically the schoolmasters and historians 
of the nation, as well as its poets. They could only attain the dignity of their 
position by years of hard study, and there were seven different degrees amongst 
them, each of which had to be reached by means corresponding to the modern 
examination. They travelled about the country from north to south, followed by 
their pupils, and everywhere they were received with honor and suitably enter- 
tained, whilst in return they would sing or relate the stories of love and heroism 
which were so dear to the hearts of their hearers, the reciting of which in all parts 
of the country made the different tribes to know about one another, to value one 
another’s powers,,and in some degree to realize the whole nation. The fact that 
there was so much love for literature prevailing in the land, that there were a con- 
siderable number of these bards, that they met from time to time to compete with 
one another and to confer as to the correctness of the tales, many of which they 
mutually told, all tend to make us believe that the chronicles which were thus. 
handed down from mouth to mouth, and finally gathered together and written 
down, contain much that is true, and represent in a very real way the life and 
character of the early Irish.” 

After a passing tribute to many of the great names in Irish literature, Lady 
Aberdeen thus described the present Irish literary revival: “Fifty years ago a 
company of young men banded themselves together to remedy this, and were busy 
digging up the buried relics of history, to enlighten the present by a knowledge of 
the past. But the famine of 1847-48 came, and its results brought the attempt to 
‘an end for the time. But within the last few years a revival has grown up which 
bids fair to endure. Irish literary societies have been springing up everywhere, 
Dublin taking the lead in 1888, as was her right. The Irish Literary Society in 
London has been organized under the presidency of Sir Charles Duffy, who had 
been one of the chief workers of the earlier movement fifty years ago, and is com- 
posed of members of all politics and all religions, there being but one object—the 
fostering of Irish literature, both ancient and modern. Commodious rooms have 
now been established in London for the use of the members, a library begun, and 
most interesting monthly lectures delivered. A magazine called the Mew Jreland 
Review, ably edited by Father Finlay of Dublin, points out in the current number 
how many distinctly Irish volumes have been issued during the last two years out- 
side the New Irish Library, and many of these are books which have claimed wide 
attention outside Ireland, although the subject-matter is Ireland. Mr. Rolleston 
asks what is meant by Irish literature, and he answers this by saying that it is 
literature written by Irishmen under Irish influences, whether these influences be 
of the past or of the present, and that all this stir about Irish literature means that 
the Irish imagination is endeavoring to do what is always the highest function of 
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the imagination to do, namely, to idealize and ennoble what is near and familiar 
to it, idealizing those old stories of by-gone times, idealizing the scenes of every- 
day life in Ireland by giving them historical associations. Those exquisite Irish 
idylls of Miss Jane Barlow, bringing out the pathetic beauty, the patient courage 
and devotion of the Irish peasantry, the fascinating though tragic story of Crania, 
by Miss Lawless, not to speak of her Hurrish and Maelcho, and the delightful 
sketches of Irish character in Mrs. Tynan Hinkson’s Cluster of Nuts, are all books 
which should be in the hands of every Irishman and Irishwoman, though I would 
fain see them also in the hands of every other English-speaking man and woman. 
They can only make us love Ireland better and make us wish to work for its wel- 
fare in some way or another. 

“I must not, however, be tempted to quote more from our modern Irish wri- 
ters, but merely tell you of one result of the present Irish literary revival which 
may be of use to you personally. Reading Circles have been formed, with a view 
of promoting and directing the reading of those who wish to study Irish history 
and Irish literature consecutively. Lists of books have been made out for certain 
periods, and a little magazine published for the help of the readers. Those at the 
head undertake that no over-controversial books shall be introduced, and that the 
politics of none need be offended. It might be of interest to your society to in- 
quire into the course of reading recommended, or you at least could recommend 
lists of the best Irish books to be easily obtained. : 

“ You, young ladies of the Catholic Young Ladies’ Literary Society, are doing 
a noble work in fostering this love of reading and study. Those who have never 
formed this habit in youth little know the riches they lose by its neglect; and, if 
this love is to be of the highest use to us, it must be trained and directed. We 
have reason to fear that there are many young people in our time who only use 
their education for the purpose of devouring the worse than empty literature with 
which ‘all countries are flooded, and which can do nothing but deteriorate. If you 
can meet the young girls leaving school and encourage them in habits of self-cul- 
ture, of disciplined reading, you will not only be benefiting their own lives and con- 
ferring on them a source of truest happiness and blessing, but you will be blessing 
the homes of the future by cultivating and developing the thought, intelligence of 
our future wives and mothers.” 

We commend this excellent advice from Lady Aberdeen about reading to all 
the graduates from Catholic academies. The managers of Reading Circles would 
do well in arranging for future work to include some of the numerous books repre- 
senting Irish genius in literature. 

* * * 

A very large, cultured, and thoroughly representative audience gathered in 
the music hall of the Rideau Street Academy of the Grey Nuns at Ottawa to hear 
Mr. John Francis Waters give the concluding lecture of the series he has delivered 
during the past season at the institution. Among those present were the Hon. 
J. J. Curran, Mr. Sandford Fleming, C.M.G., Mr. Consul-General Riley, Rev. J. J. 
Bogert, Mr. Shannon of Kingston, and many prominent citizens, both French and 
English. The lecturer’s theme was “ Charlotte Bronté,” and Mr. Curran, in ten- 
dering Mr. Waters the cordial thanks of the audience, characterized his mastery of 
the subject as perfect and his treatment of it as superb. The lecturer dealt with 
the character of the author of Fane Eyre, of Shirley, of Villette and The Pro- 
fessor in such a way as to emphasize the virtues of patience, resignation, fortitude, 
self-denial, self-sacrifice, and unconquerable energy of which no life affords a more 
noble example than does the life of Charlotte Bronté. M. C. M. 











